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New Bascule Span Replaces Two Old Swing Spans 


A description of the Scherzer rolling-lift structure which carries tracks of the 


Texas & Pacific and the Southern Pacific over waterway near New Orleans. 





The Press on Government Ownership of Railroads 


With abstracts from comment by newspapers throughout the country on a 
recent Railway Age editorial this article shows public sentiment strongly 
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Chassis and tubular con- 
struction of the power 
car of a Pullman stream- 
lined train. 





°AS WEN 
DECREANS 


so does 


Pullman engineers have de- 
signed a light-weight train that 
not only offers the strength 
and safety of the conventional 
train but also offers marked 
economy in operation. 


The force of impact of a moving train depends on two factors 
. . weight and velocity. The force of an impact delivered by 
a light-weight streamlined train therefore is considerably less 
than that of a conventional train of the same speed and 
capacity . . . being in proportion to the weights. 

In addition to light weight, the Pullman streamlined train 

presents an integral structure in the newer alloys that is equiv- 
alent in collision strength to the conventional train with its 
heavier metals. 
_ Using advanced methods and materials whose value have 
been proved, the Pullman manufacturing organizations have 
designed the streamlined train to provide proper protection 
to both the train and its occupants. 


PULLIMAN OFAN MANUFACTURING eo) 1 Je) -7-Wi le). 
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and the Railways 


The Railway Age quoted prominently in its issue of 
September 1 an editorial entitled “Railroad Reform 
Lags” by Doctor Raymond Moley, which appeared in 
the August 25 issue of the magazine “Today.” This 
was done because of the probable significance of the 
expression of such views by one of President Roosevelt’s 
closest advisers. 

Mr. Roosevelt accurately stated the railroad situation 
and problem in his speech at Salt Lake City on Sep- 
tember 17, 1932, and advocated definite policies for 
dealing with them. There are reasons besides Doctor 
Moley’s editorial for believing that the President has 
not changed his mind regarding the railroad policies 
that should be adopted. During most of the time since 
his Salt Lake City speech the railway situation has 
been improving. Throughout the last five months it 
has been deteriorating. It is as bad now as it was two 
years ago. 

The railroads are confronted with a combination of 
difficulties, some of them new. Their operating ex- 
penses have been sharply increased within recent months 
by NRA advances in prices, wage advances and the 
recent pension legislation, which has been appealed to 
the courts. On an annual basis the increases in ex- 
penses due to NRA and restoration of wages are esti- 
mated at $293,000,000 in the petition for an advance in 
freight rates presented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Freight business has declined to rela- 
tively the lowest level since May, 1933, and is now 
telatively as small as in December, 1932. 


Railway Employment Declines 


The Railway Age predicted, when the pension legis- 
lation was passed, that, in view of other unfavorable 
developments that were occurring, it would be followed 
immediately by a reduction of railway employment. 
This prediction has been fulfilled. In June the number 
of railway employees (excluding switching and terminal 
Companies) was 1,054,426, an increase over June, 1933, 
of 96,894. In July, contrary to the usual seasonal trend, 
it declined to about 6,500 less than in June, and un- 





The Administration 


doubtedly the decline is continuing. Railroad buying 
from the durable goods industries, was almost three 
times as large in the first half of 1934 as in the first 
half of 1933, owing to government loans and increases 
in net operating income. Although still being somewhat 
supported by expenditure of the balance of government 
loans, it also is declining. 


Using Railways to Help Recovery 


The railroads, because of their magnitude and charac- 
ter, could and should be made one of the principal 
agencies of economic recovery. Significant facts were 
given by Donald R. Richberg in his recent report to the 
President as Executive Secretary of the Executive 
Council regarding the comparative rapidity with which 
government railway loans have been utilized to give 
employment. The use of government public works 
money is divisible between “federal” and “non-federal” 
projects. The former consist of projects directly exe- 
cuted by the federal government. Non-federal projects 
include those for which loans are made to state and 
local governments and private industries such as the 
railroads. “In the non-federal classification,” said Mr. 
Richberg, “railroads, having between one-fourth to one- 
fifth of non-federal allotments, have accounted for over 
60. per cent of non-federal expenditures. 48 per cent 
of all railroad money has been spent and 53 per cent 
of man-hours used, in comparison with 8 per cent of 
money and 7 per cent of man-hours in other non- 
federal projects.’ 

In his Salt Lake City speech Mr. Roosevelt said: 
“While I would do everything possible to avert re- 
ceiverships which now threaten us, I seek to bring the 
operating balance sheets of the railroads out of the red 
and put them into the black.” This is what is essential 
to make the railroads an important influence for eco- 
nomic recovery. During depression they inevitably in- 
crease their employment and buying as their income in 
excess of fixed charges increases, and as inevitably 
reduce their employment and buying as their income 
for paying fixed charges declines. Economic theorists 
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and labor leaders may claim that security owners and 
managements should voluntarily reduce fixed charges 
to maintain employment, wages and buying, but this is 
never done. Fixed charges are reduced only through 
bankruptcy or with surplus earnings used to reduce 
debts and interest. When railways are approaching 
bankruptcy they always retrench. That is why many 
are again retrenching now. It is what, within a few 
months, has changed the railways from an asset to a 
liability in the program of economic recovery. 


Higher Freight Rates—Causes and Effects 


Confronted with a new and serious emergency, the 
railways have petitioned for advances in freight rates 
aggregating $170,000,000. It is said this would inter- 
fere with the revival of business. It but follows, how- 
ever, the example set by other industries, including 
those from which the railways buy, in advancing prices 
to cover increased wages and other costs. It is said an 
advance of rates would do the railways no good be- 
cause it would drive traffic to competing carriers. No 
doubt railway officers are as good judges of what 
would be the effects as anybody else. Traffic that went 
to other carriers would not have to pay the advance 
in rates. Traffic that stayed on the railways would 
thereby show that it could bear the advance. 

The real trouble with an advance in freight rates is 
that it would be an attempt to deal with effects instead 
of causes. The necessity for seeking higher freight 
rates is due to the fact that the causes which necessi- 
tated them have not been attacked by those who alone 
can effectively attack them. Congress passed an 
emergency transportation act and created a Co-ordina- 
tor of Transportation ostensibly to effect railway 
economies. Under pressure from labor leaders, how- 
ever, Congress included provisions prohibiting reduc- 
tions of employment which rendered impossible the 
most important economies ostensibly intended. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his Salt Lake City speech, em- 
phasized that the subsidization and freedom from regu- 
lation of competing carriers had “unbalanced the sys- 
tem of things” in the field of transportation, and, espe- 
cially with reference to highway carriers, said “we must 
not give them any unfair competitive advantages over 
the rails.” The Co-ordinator was directed to investi- 
gate and make recommendations regarding competitive 
transportation. He has made some enlightening re- 
ports and a good deal of needed state legislation has 
been passed, but the railways, because of artificial dis- 
parities that have continued and increased between their 
operating costs and regulation and those of other car- 
riers have been unable to recover a vast amount of 
traffic which, from every standpoint, they are eco- 
nomically the best agency to handle. 


The Administration’s Railroad Policy 


Congress and numerous state legislatures will be in 
session again within a few months. “The administra- 
tion has a railroad policy,” said Dr. Moley, “and those 
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charged with carrying it out should give careful con- 
sideration to the complaints of the railroads.” The aqd- 
ministration’s railroad policy is, presumably, that enun- 
ciated by Mr. Roosevelt in his Salt Lake City speech, 
It is, therefore, a policy requiring action not only by the 
Co-ordinator of Transportation, but also by the Presj- 
dent, Congress and state legislatures. The federal goy- 
ernment can and should set an example which would 
be influential with the states. This example should 
include repeal of the labor provisions of the Emergency 
Transportation Act to make possible effective efforts 
by the Co-ordinator and railway managements to ac- 
complish economies; legislation for comparable inter- 
state regulation of railways and water carriers; and 
legislation to impose reasonable tolls for the use of 
waterways. 

Repeal of the long-and-short-haul section of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act is among the things necessary 
to give the railways equality of opportunity with their 
competitors. There is needed much state legislation 
to withdraw subsidies from highway carriers and im- 
pose the same requirements for maintenance of service 
and safety of operation that are imposed upon the 
railways. No other expenditure of public money 
could be provided for which would contribute more 
directly to public safety and employment than for the 
extensive elimination of railway-highway grade cross- 
ings. 


“The Problem of Each and Every One of Us” 


No other great economic problem has been within 
recent years so neglected by the federal and state gov- 
ernments when it has not been harmfully dealt with 
by them, or so harmfully dealt with by them when it 
has not been neglected, as the railroad problem. The 
reference made by Dr. Moley to government owner- 
ship in the editorial quoted last week indicates, and 
there are other reasons for believing, that President 
Roosevelt is opposed to government ownership. Quo- 
tations from the press published elsewhere in this issue 
indicate public sentiment is strongly opposed to it. 

The President’s railroad program enunciated at Salt 
Lake City, for government loans to tide the railways 
through their present difficulties, and legislation to help 
“bring the operating balance sheets * * * out of the 
red and put them into the black,” affords the means 
of avoiding government ownership. It is necessary for 
the protection of securities which, as Mr. Roosevelt 
then emphasized, are owned by “the people throughout 
the country who have a savings bank account or afl 
insurance policy ;” for maintaining and increasing rail- 
way employment; and for increasing railroad buying, 
which is one of the principal essentials to revival 0! 
business and employment in the durable goods indus- 
tries. 

We hope and believe the administration in the neat 
future will grapple energetically and constructively 
with the problem of the railroads, which, as Mr. Roose- 
velt said at Salt Lake City, “is the problem of each and 
every one of us.” 
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The Harvey Canal Rolling-Lift Span, 
Looking Toward the New Locks 


New Bascule Span Replaces | wo 
Old Swing Spans 


Scherzer rolling-lift structure carries tracks of Texas & Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific over waterway near New Orleans 


Harvey canal, near New Orleans, La., led to the 

construction of a double-track Scherzer rolling- 
lit bascule bridge to take the place of two movable-span 
railroad bridges over the old canal. Although most of 
the substructure work for the new bridge was done in 
the dry, before the new canal section had been exca- 
vated, the project embraced a number of foundation 
problems that required special treatment. 

This bridge carries a track of the Texas Pacific- 
Missouri Pacific Terminal, used by trains of the Texas 
& Pacific and the Missouri Pacific, and a track of the 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship 
Company, used by trains of the Southern Pacific Lines. 
lt was built to cross the approach to new locks, con- 
‘tructed by the government to connect the Mississippi 
tiver with the Harvey canal, a waterway previously op- 
trated as a private enterprise but which was acquired 
and enlarged by the government as a link in the Louisi- 
ana-Texas section of the Intracoastal canal, from New 
Orleans to Corpus Christi, Tex., authorized by acts of 
Congress dated March 3, 1925, ‘and January 21, 1927. 

To facilitate construction and minimize interruptions 
to navigation, in the canal, the new locks were con- 
‘ttucted just west of the existing waterway, with the 
result that the south approach to the new locks lies to 
the west of a point where the old canal was crossed by 
Z single-track lines of the T.P.-M.P. Terminal and 

the Southern Pacific, which extend to the west bank of 
the Mississippi river, a few miles east of Harvey, where 

‘ach line has ferry slips for the transfer of cars across 
the tiver into New Orleans. The two lines were carried 
“toss the old canal on parallel single-track, deck-girder 
‘wing spans about 100 ft. center to center. Because of 
‘ls change in the location of the waterway and because 
le new canal section is wider than the old one, it was 
'eeessary to replace these old bridges. 


A CHANGE in the location of a section of the 





The Congressional acts above mentioned provided for 
the reconstruction of the railway bridges at the expense 
of the government, but in discussing plans and procedure 
with representatives of the railways, Major Malcolm 
Elliott, district engineer, Corps of Engineers, suggested 
that the railways agree to a joint bridge over the relo 
cated canal, to be built in a location midway between n 
their existing lines. Accordingly, a three-party agree- 
ment was entered into between the government and the 
two railroads, under the terms of which the T.P.-M.P. 
Terminal agreed to prepare plans for and act as con 
tractor in the construction of a double-track bascule 
bridge affording a channel with a 75-ft. clear horizontal 
opening and an 11-ft. vertical clearance over high-water 
level with the bridge in the closed position. 

The clearance specified for the structure in its closed 
position involved the raising of the tracks of the two 





The New Rolling-Lift Span, Looking South from the 
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New Bridge 








Sketch Showing How One Bridge Crossing of the Canal Serves the 
Two Railways 


railways approximately seven feet at the bridge, and the 
adjustment of several highway grade crossings between 
the ends of the approach grades. As the railways are 
required to maintain and operate the bridge, they en- 
tered into a separate contract defining the terms for 
maintenance and operation during alternating 10-year 
periods. 


The New Bridge 


The new bridge, which was designed for Cooper’s 
E-50 loading, in accordance with A.R.E.A. Specifica- 
tions for Movable Railway Bridges, consists of a single- 
leaf, through-girder bascule span with an effective length 
of 91 ft., and approach spans of 33% ft. and 40 ft. effec- 
tive length, on the east and west, respectively. Both the 
bascule span and the west flanking span, which carries 
the track on which the movable span rolls, have girders 
between as well as outside the tracks. The east flanking 
span is a deck structure with two 36-in., 260-lb. CB- 
section beams under each track. The spans are sup- 
ported upon two concrete channel piers and two concrete 
pier-abutments resting on piles 80 ft. long. The bridge 
is slightly skewed and the channel span is of suffi- 
cient length to provide for narrow walkways on each side 
of the canal, for use in handling water traffic. These are 
supported by the piers and are about five feet above the 
water. A bascule span was specified by the War De- 
partment to secure unlimited overhead clearance and 
after a consideration of several different designs, the 
rolling-lift type was selected as best meeting local con- 
ditions and other requirements. 

The design of the superstructure departs from usual 
practice in the use of three main, segmental and track- 
span girders, this arrangement permitting a shallower 
bridge floor over the canal than would have been prac- 
tical with a two-girder design. Among the most im- 
portant elements in a rolling lift bridge are the castings 
that form the curved tread on the segmental girders and 
the corresponding castings of the track on the track- 
span girders. The design of these was influenced largely 
by the results of the tests on the bearing value of large 
rollers, made by Prof. Wilbur M. Wilson in the Mate- 
rials Research laboratory of the University of Illinois. 
In spite of the greater load imposed on the center girders, 
the castings for the middle track and segmental girders 
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were built to the same dimensions as those for the light 
or outside girders, but the castings carrying the heavier 
loads were constructed of a steel of higher strength than 
the cast steel specified in the A.R.E.A. specifications. 
The physical properties of the steel used in these castings 
are covered in the following clause of the specifications 
for the bridge: 

“Specimens from the coupons (cut from central track 
and segmental castings) shall develop an ultimate tensile 
strength of at least 95,000 lb. per sq. in., a yield point 
of not less than 60,000 Ib. per sq. in., an elongation ip 
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Plan and Elevation of One Pier and One Pier-Abutment, showing also 


the Large Cofferdam and the Anchorage Provided for It 


2 in. of not less than 22 per cent, and a reduction ol 
area of not less than 40 per cent.” 

The castings, which are riveted to the girders, are 
approximately nine inches high and those on the track- 
span girders are provided with teeth 221% in. center (0 
center, that engage recesses in the castings on the seg 
mental girders. The girders are specially reinforced, 
primarily by stiffeners, to insure an effective distribu- 
tion of the heavy concentrated load applied through the 
track and segmental castings. The main girders, seg 
mental girders, and the counterweight frame ol the 
bascule span are tied together by a truss in the plane of 
each of the three girders. Stiff portals and cross frames 
were also provided to insure the requisite rigidity of the 
movable structure in its different positions. Advantag¢ 
was taken of the fact that it was necessary to make the 
track-span girders 10 ft. deep, by providing unusually 
deep floor beams (8 ft. back to back of flange angles) as 
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, means of providing ample security against swaying 
ynder the rolling load of the bascule span. Large gussets 
were also provided in the floor-beam connections. 

The span is opened and closed by means of two 35-hp. 
electric motors, which are mounted in a machinery house 
over the tracks on the movable structure. These motors 
are connected through a train of gears to pinions that 
engage racks mounted on posts along each side of the 
track span. The control equipment is enclosed in a 
two-story operator’s house located just south of the track 
span and supported on girders spanning between the 
west pier and the west pier abutment. This house also 
contains a 45-hp. gasoline engine that was provided as 
astandby unit for the operation of the bridge. Since the 
engine is stationary and the pinion shaft to which it 
applies power moves with the span, it has been necessary 
to transmit the torque through a swinging shaft with a 
siding connection to the gears at one end of it. 


The Substructure 


Information based on borings and pile tests made by 
engineers of the War Department in connection with the 
construction of the canal locks was available before work 


View from East Side of Old Harvey 
Canal, Showing the Cofferdam for 
the East Pier and Pier-Abutment, 
the Pile Driver and the Concreting 
Plant. The Old Southern Pacific 
Draw Span Is Seen in the Left Fore- 
ground, and the Approach to the 
Old Texas & Pacific Swing Span 
in the Right Background 


on the bridge was started and served as a guide in the 
design of the bridge substructure. The underlying ma- 
terials are of alluvial character to an unknown depth and 
consist, to the depths reached by borings, of layers of 
“soft clay,” “blue clay,” “clay streaked with sand,” and 
thin layers of sand. The maximum load per pile was 
limited to 15 tons. 

At the suggestion of the chief of engineers, United 
States War Department, to whom plans were submitted 
for review, special provisions were made in the con- 
struction of the bridge to provide resistance to a hori- 
zontal thrust of 5,580 Ib. per pile on the foundation piles. 
These included the use of riprap as back fill behind the 
fast pier abutment, the installation of reinforced con- 
crete struts between the piers and the pier abutments, 
and subterranean anchors for the west pier abutment, 
consisting of tie rods secured to deadmen. However, in 
Spite of these elaborate precautions some movement of 
the piers toward the channel developed after the bridge 
was completed and placed in operation. 


The Interlocking Plant 
Train movements over the bridge are protected by a 


neral Railway Signal electric interlocking, installed by. 


the signal forces of the Texas & Pacific. The machine 
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is a 20-lever Model 2 unit-lever type having 17 working 
levers and 3 spare spaces. Six derails, two switches, four 
rail locks and one bridge lock are operated by Model 5A 
switch machines, while there are three two-unit and two 
single-unit Model “D” color-light home signals and one 
search-light dwarf signal. The plant is completely pro- 
tected by approach-routes and detector locking. 

The interlocking machine, which is located in the 
operator’s house, is interlocked with the bridge control 
and so arranged that the gas engine cannot be started or 
current turned on to operate the bridge motors until 
all derails protecting the bridge are opened, and the rail 
and bridge lock plungers are withdrawn. When the 
bascule span leaves its seat, the interlocking machine is 
locked electrically so that no lever can be moved until 
the span is properly closed and seated. The method of 
carrying cables across the canal is of special interest. 
When the canal locks were constructed, three three-inch 
fibre conduits were laid in the concrete floor of the 
locks for signal circuits and Okosheath cable was carried 
through these conduits for all circuits that cross the canal. 

At the request of the War Department, the specifica- 
tions for the substructure work required the construc- 


tion of a single cofferdam enclosing both the pier and 
the pier abutment on each side of the channel, built of 
arch-web steel sheet piles driven a depth of 15 ft. below 
the bottoms of the footings. The contractor was also 
required to install tie rod anchors attached to the north 
and south cofferdam walls so that these portions of the 
cofferdam might be utilized later as parts of permanent 
bulkheads required at the sides of the canal adjacent to 
the bridge. 

Because the new bridge was located half way between 
the operated tracks and only the east pier abutment fell 
within the limits of the old canal, it was possible for 
the contractor to do most of his work on dry ground and 
with little interference from train movements. The T. P. 
-M. P. Terminal track had already been supported on 
a timber trestle from the west end of the old railway 
bridge to a point west of the west pier-abutment of the 
new bridge before excavation for the piers was under- 
taken, to insure safety of operation. And the contractor, 
to facilitate his operations, elected to provide a timber 
pile trestle for the Southern Pacific track opposite the 
areas occupied by the new piers, as these trestles made 
it practical to use much lighter bracing in the cofferdams 
than would otherwise have been needed. 

In the original cofferdam design, the walls were braced 
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with two horizontal frames, built up largely of 12-in. 
by 12-in., and 14-in. by 14-in. timbers, but with 18-in. by 
12-in., and 12-in. by 8-in. steel H-sections in the bottom 
frames for wales and cross struts, respectively, the steel 
cross struts being so located as to pass through the foot- 
ings of the piers, where portions of them were encased 
in the concrete and left in the work. The struts of the 
top and bottom frames were braced together by means 
of vertical timber struts and diagonal rods to form 
trusses which were supported midway between the cof- 
ferdam walls by temporary pile clusters to which they 
were securely fastened. After the work was undertaken, 
this system of bracing developed excessive flexibility, due 
largely to the splices at the strut intersections, and it 
became necessary to replace the 12-in. by 12-in. struts by 
piles that served as continuous struts between the cof- 
ferdam walls. 


Construction Procedure 


The procedure in the construction of the cofferdams 
was as follows: After the excavation had been carried 
to a depth of about seven feet, the first bracing was 
framed and set up. Next, the sheet piling was set up 
and driven, after which the excavation was continued to 
a depth of about 10 ft., and the bracing was lowered. 
Then, the excavation was resumed and continued to a 
depth of 22 ft., after which the foundation piles were 
driven. This was followed by the framing and placing 
of the second bracing frame, the completion of the ex- 
cavation, the cutting off of the piles and the placing of 
the concrete. Work done under the substructure con- 
tract included the driving of 45,000 lin. ft. of 80-ft. long 
leaf yellow pine foundation piles, and the placing of 
2,400 cu. yd. of concrete and 80,000 lb. of reinforcing 
steel. 

The movable structure was erected in the closed posi- 
tion, the main girders being placed by rolling them later- 
ally on temporary bents from a position alongside the 
T. P.-M. P. Terminal track where they were unloaded 
from cars. All other parts of the bridge were erected 
with a locomotive crane. The concrete for the counter- 
weight, totaling 200 cu. yd., was placed in one continu- 
ous run, the necessary support being provided by false- 
work resting on the track-span girders. The super- 
structure work involved the erection of 980,000 lb. of 
structural steel, 60,000 Ib. of track and segmental cast- 
ings, and 45,000 Ib. of machinery. 


Track Changes 


It was necessary to revise the alinement of the two 
main tracks to a spacing of 19 ft., center to center, across 
the bridge, while the raise in grade of about seven feet 
was provided for by run-offs on 0.3 per cent grades that 
extended about a half mile east and west of the crossing. 
This work, together with the necessary adjustment of 
spur track connections within the limits of the work, re- 
quired the placing of 50,000 cu. yd. of fill. Since littie 
suitable material for such work was available in the 
immediate vicinity of the bridge, it was obtained from 
batture property of the T. P.-M. P. Terminal (between 
the Mississippi levee and river) approximately six miles 
west of the bridge. Dump cars loaded by a drag line 
machine were hauled to the work by railway locomotives. 
All work involved in securing the material, raising the 
tracks and adjusting the grades was done by railway 
forces. 

To avoid interruption of railway operation and to in- 
sure an unyielding support for railway tracks across the 
old canal during the construction period and until the 
new fill had compacted, the War Department authorized 
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the railways to drive a double-track timber trestle from 
the east end of the new bridge to the east bank of the 
old canal, as a part of the construction of approaches. 
This, necessarily closed the old canal to water traffic, 


Slight Movement of Piers 


While the old canal was being filled by dumping earth 
from this trestle, it was found that the east pier and pier- 
abutment had moved about one inch toward the new 
channel. Observations also indicated that the west pier 
and pier-abutment had moved slightly toward the east. 
At the time of this discovery preparations were being 
made by the War Department, under another contract, to 
pave the bottom of the new channel from the south end 
of the new locks to a point south of the new railway 
bridge, and the new canal had been unwatered for this 
work. This afforded a favorable opportunity for the 
institution of corrective measures, and rugged timber 
struts, laid across the channel and brought to bearing 
against the faces of the two piers just above the footings, 
prevented further movement. These timbers were left 
in place until the reinforced concrete pavement, which 
was increased to four feet in thickness under the bridge, 
could be completed. Although the railways have now 
been operating trains over the new structure for several 
months, no further movement of the piers has occurred, 

Plans for the movable span were prepared by the 
Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Company of Chicago. All 
engineering work in connection with the design and con- 
struction of the new bridge was handled under the super- 
vision of the engineering departments of the railway 
companies and under the direction of the War Depart- 
ment through the district engineers of the First New 
Orleans District during the incumbencies of Major R. F. 
Fowler, Lieut. Col. M. C. Tyler and Major Henry 
Hutchings, Jr. F. B. Ingersoll, civilian engineer for the 
War Department, and H. G. Lytle, terminal engineer of 
the Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal, had charge 
of the actual construction. The substructure was built 
under contract by Thomas H. Brockman of New Orleans, 
while the Mount Vernon Bridge Company, Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, fabricated and erected the superstructure. 
We are indebted to E. F. Mitchell, chief engineer, Texas 
& Pacific, for the information presented above. 


Pooling of Grain 
Elevators Suggested 


Wasurncron, D. C. 

OOLING of railroad-owned grain elevators at each 
p terminal market in the interest of economy is sug- 
_ gested in two reports prepared by J. A. Little, of 
Lincoln, Neb., of the research staff of Co-ordinator 
Eastman. They have been sent by Mr. Eastman to the 
Regional Co-ordinating Committees, as briefly reported 
in last week’s issue, with a request that they be given 
early and careful consideration. Further inquiry into 
the matter by the western regional director is undef 
way. The reports criticize the practices of the western 
railroads, particularly in leasing grain elevators to large 
shippers at rentals which Mr. Little finds grossly inade- 
quate, but an appendix includes letters from a number 
of western railroad executives, defending the practice 
on the ground that it is necessary for competitive reasons, 
that the rentals are fixed by competition, and that the 
leasing of elevators to grain companies in a position 1 
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control the routing of a heavy grain traffic tends to in- 
crease the traffic of the roads owning the elevators. 

A questionnaire was sent to all railroads serving the 
principal markets and ports. “Broadly viewed,” Mr. 
Little said, “the inquiry aimed to show the extent to 
which railroad-owned terminal elevators earned net re- 
turns on book value of the property and the extent to 
which the operation of the properties served line-haul 
grain traffic originating on the owning line consigned to 
terminal markets or resulted in securing line-haul move- 
ments beyond the terminal markets. As replies to our 
questionnaires were received, it became apparent that 
the rentals received by western railroads for the use of 
their terminal elevators were far from satisfactory meas- 
ured by almost any standard.” 

As an example he showed that the 13 railroad-owned 
devators at Kansas City, Mo., having a capacity of 
37,081,110 bushels, in the period 1928-1932 produced a 
net income of $693,347, whereas the Baltimore & Ohio 
Locust Point elevator, having a capacity of 3,800,000 
bushels, had a net income of $1,117,571. “Perhaps,” he 
said, “that result may be ascribed to the use of elevator 
rental arrangements as a means of competing for the 
grain traffic at Kansas City.” He also objected because, 
so far as he had been able to discover, no effort was made 
by the railroads to share increased storage earnings re- 
ceived from the federal government for holding Farm 
Board wheat. Mr. Little also reported: 


I see no reason why present inadequate earnings from railroad- 
owned elevators should continue. Taking the Kansas City 
situation as illustrative, we have the owners of the bulk of the 
elevators, the railroads, receiving inadequate revenues from that 
property and generally admitting that carrier competition is 
the cause of the difficulty. Suppose all such elevators were 
transferred to a new company formed by pooling the existing 
properties in the hands of a new corporation organized to own 
and operate such properties for all lines reaching Kansas City. 
With such complete control of terminal elevators the new man- 
agement could fix rates for storage, cleaning, drying, mixing 
and other elevator services on a basis which would produce a 
fair return over and above all expenses. In my opinion such a 
pool operation of elevator facilities at Kansas City could effect 
substantial savings in line-haul revenues and switching costs in 
addition to realizing the direct objective of improving the earn- 
ings of such elevator properties. 

_ Under present conditions the operator of the Santa Fe elevator 
in Kansas City, Kansas, buys grain coming in on all lines and the 
switching charge for moving the grain from the Burlington in 
North Kansas City, Mo., for example, to the Santa Fe elevator 
at the extreme southwestern edge of the Kansas City switch- 
ing district is absorbed out of the line haul inbound rate. Out- 
bound the process may be reversed and the Burlington again 
absorb a switching charge when the shipment goes forward to 

St. Louis or Chicago. Obviously, if the grain arriving via the 
Burlington in the foregoing illustration were stored in the Bur- 
lington elevator, that line would have received 100 per cent of 
the inbound and outbound revenues and the switching of two 
loads and two empty cars across the Kansas City switching 
district would have been avoided. In this connection it should 
€ remembered that the reciprocal switching charges absorbed in 
my illustration reduce line haul revenues of the line making 
the absorption, and the amount received by the switching line 
seldom if ever equals the cost of the service. 

Vhen a car of grain is stored in a terminal elevator the ware- 
house receipt undertakes to re-deliver, on demand, the kind, 
quantity and grade of grain stored; not the identical grain, un- 
less “special bin” storage has been arranged. If an elevator has 
on hand 100,000 bushels of No. 2 hard wheat and a car of 2,000 
bushels of No. 2 hard wheat is received for storage, the holder of 
ne storage ticket can only demand delivery of 2,000 bushels out 
ot the grand total of 102,000 bushels of No. 2 hard wheat on 

and. A “futures” contract to buy 2,000 bushels of No. 2 hard 
wheat at Kansas City on the May option is satisfied by transfer 
: a ‘storage ticket” covering 2,000 bushels of No. 2 hard in 
ty terminal elevator at Kansas City which is approved by the 
“wi of trade rules governing such settlements. If a feed miller 
livers “ the Missouri Pacific in Arkansas wanted to take de- 
a of 2,000 bushels of No. 2 hard wheat bought on a futures 
the * en he could be given a storage ticket covering grain in 
the Mine Fe or. Burlington elevator instead of an elevator on 

Missouri Pacific, with the result that an empty Missouri Pacific 
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car would be switched to the off-line elevator and the loaded 
car would be switched back to the Missouri Pacific. 

If the plan I have in mind were followed, such difficulties could 
be avoided. All railroad-owned terminal elevators would be 
owned and operated by a new corporation, which I shall call for 
want of a better name Kansas City Pool Elevators, Inc. The 
financial objective would be to earn all operating costs (including 
moderate depreciation charges) taxes, insurance and a moderate 
return on value of the property. Warehouse receipts issued by the 
Kansas City Pool Elevator, Inc. would not designate the particu- 
lar elevator in which grain was actually stored but would merely 
represent the right to re-delivery of the same quantity, kind and 
grade of grain at an elevator in the Kansas City switching dis- 
trict owned by the “Pool.” Under such an arrangement 2,000 
bushels of No. 2 hard wheat might be received on the Santa 
Fe and be unloaded in Santa Fe elevator A. With a tender of 
the storage ticket to secure re-delivery of grain to be loaded 
and shipped via the Burlington to Chicago, the Kansas City 
Pool Elevators, Inc. would deliver 2,000 bushels in a C. B.&. Q. 
car at the C.B.&Q. elevator, if the kind, grade and quantity 
of grain were available in an elevator located on the outbound 
road-haul carrier. If the grain required were not available on 
the outbound road-haul line, delivery would be effected at the 
elevator requiring minimum loaded and empty car switching. 

I can see no reason why the theory of “fungibility,” involving a 
mass of grain of the same kind and grade in a single elevator, 
cannot be extended to the total mass of the same kind and grade 
of grain in all the elevators owned by the Kansas City Pool 
Elevators, Inc. with all the possible savings in switching opera- 
tions I have indicated. It is certain that the practical operation 
of a plan would require high grade supervisory talent in the 
employ of the Kansas City Pool Elevators, Inc. and the active 
cooperation of carriers, grain merchandisers, and others con- 
cerned, but the advantages to be gained are great enough to 
justify all the effort necessary to the success of the enterprise. 

Such a plan might be expected to produce additional advantages 
to the railroads. Under existing conditions lessees of railroad- 
owned elevators have an advantage over grain merchandisers 
who do not have such facilities. In a special report made by 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner James S. Harlan to the Di- 
rector General of Railroads he found “that the control of these 
railroad properties by the six or sevén lessees gives them an 
advantage and puts other grain dealers at that market at a 
disadvantage.” Commissioner Harlan recommended that certain 
leases be surrendered so as to provide the “independent” receivers 
and shippers with the facilities necessary to operate under ex- 
isting conditions. (Federal Trade Commission, Grain Trade, 
Volume III, page 101). 

The Kansas City Board of Trade recognizes the disadvantage 
under which the “independent” grain dealer operates because of 
the “favorable” ttansit balances which the large operator com- 
mands in connection with “transit” privileges which attach to 
grain received from certain points on inbound lines from which 
grain is received and placed in storage in these terminal elevators, 
as compared with the small operator who pays a higher pro- 
portional rate in the absence of a stock of freight bills representing 
inbound grain from which he might “select billing” giving him a 
“balance” outbound less than the proportional rate and possibly 
equal to the balance available to the elevator operator. In this 
connection see the original brief of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in the Grain and Grain Products case, I.C.C. Docket 
17000, Part 7. 

I am convinced that proportional rates and lower transit 
balances existing simultaneously from any market result in 
breaking down the proportional rate basis and in preferences be- 
tween shippers which should not be continued. The pooling of 
all railroad-owned elevators would tend to broaden the ownership 
of grain in storage and reduce the evils of the existing rate 
structure by minimizing the opportunity for “selecting” lower 
transit balances to defeat proportional rates, even if a system 
of proportionals should not be prescribed to displace the existing 
system of transit balances and proportional rates existing 
simultaneously. 

The recommendations I have made seem to be equally appro- 
priate at other terminals, such as Omaha and St. Joseph on the 
Missouri river and at Chicago and Milwaukee, where railroad- 
owned terminal elevators are an important part of the total 
elevator capacity. 

Under the proposed pooling of terminal elevators it would he 
possible largely to eleminate inbound switching of grain to off- 
line railroad-owned elevators and also minimize the outbound 
switching by delivery of the tonnage at elevators on outbound 
lines, without reference to the fact that the inbound tonnage might 
have been delivered at a pool elevator on an inbound line across 
the switching district from the house out of which the outbound 
shipment goes forward. 

To my mind such a scheme would increase the possible advan- 

(Continued on page 288) 











an editorial entitled, “Are We Drifting Toward 

Government Ownership?” This editorial has been 
widely quoted in the press, and a number of newspapers 
in all parts of the country have commented upon it in 
editorials. Almost without exception, and regardless of 
their party affiliations, the newspapers commenting have 
expressed themselves as against government ownership 
and in favor of government policies that will tend to pre- 
vent it. 

It seems reasonable to assume that these almost unani- 
mous expressions of the press are indicative of public 
sentiment. Quotations are given below from several typ- 
ical editorials that have appeared. 


T= Railway Age published in its issue of August 4 


Hampering the Railroads 
(Chicago Daily News) 


This year has seen a reawakening of railroad initiative. 
Lowered fares have lured more vacation tourists to the 
western playgrounds. Store-door deliveries of freight 
have answered the motor truck’s challenge. For freight, 
as well as for passengers, train speed has been increased. 
More than a dozen new streamlined passenger trains 
will take to the rails before the year is ended, to outrace 
all competitors, airplanes excepted. 

Yet no less an authority than the Railway Age believes 
that the railroads are in something like imminent danger 
of government ownership. According to the recent re- 
port of Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator of trans- 
portation, government ownership will be the ultimate 
solution of the railroad problem, because “private enter- 
prise and capital will not be able to carry on success- 
fully.” 

It is one thing for private enterprise to fail because of 
its own errors, and quite another thing for private capital 
to collapse because of obstacles placed in its path. 
Whether consciously or not, the trend of federal regula- 
tion under the New Deal has been to hamper the car- 
riers’ efforts to effect operating economies and to pile 
up new expenses against operating revenues. 

Under the NRA codes important railroad supply items 
have advanced 21 to 63 per cent in cost. ‘lhe com- 
promise which wiped out the 10 per cent reduction of 
basic railroad wages is now costjng the railroads $3,500,- 
000 a month, and will reach a peak of $14,000,000 in 
added expense next April. The pension legislation passed 
by Congress recently involves $60,000,000 annually, as 
compared with $33,000,000 under the old pension sys- 
tems. Meanwhile, rate increases are held in check by 
public opposition, and operating economies involving 
personnel layoffs have been ended by federal order. 

While thus enmeshed in red tape, the railroads have 
borrowed more than $600,000,000 of federal funds to 
meet the exigencies of the depression and make neces- 
sary improvements. The bigger the government’s stake 
in the railroads becomes, the stronger becomes the prob- 
ability of government ownership. But before submitting 
passively to such a change, taxpayers should consider 
the deficits of the Canadian National railroad system; 
railroad labor should consider the earnings and hours 
of postoffice employees, and shippers should recall the in- 
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efficiency of service before the roads were turned back 
to private operation in 1920. 

The Railway Age believes that if the government takes 
the railroads, many other industries also will be taken 
over. That is one more reason why the railroads should 
not be nationalized. 


The Railways and Financing 
(Macon, Ga., Telegraph) 


Government ownership would immediately add a mil- 
lion names to the government’s already entirely too large 
pay roll, is urged, and there would be complications 
about the state and local taxes now paid in such large 
amounts by the railroads. * * * Unless traffic and gross 
earnings largely increase, wage earnings must come down 
after April first of 1935, is urged. Long and short-haul 
section of the Interstate Commerce act must be modi- 
fied, and subsidies should be abolished for competing 
carriers, and demand is made for their regulation just 
as the railroads are now regulated. 

The entire problem is expressed, the Age thinks, in 
unwarranted increases of operating expenses through 
government direction, and the diversion of traffic, and 
the failure to increase freight rates on all items that 
would not be driven to other modes of transportation. 

The private investors of this country have twenty-six 
billion dollars tied up in railroads; therefore the prob- 
lem of their salvation is vital. 


Just Warning Us 
(Rockford, Iil., Register-Republic) 


“Tt is far from certain that in a comparatively short 
time the American people will not find that government 
ownership of railways is the most important question 
confronting them,” says the Railway Age in an editorial. 

It is pointed out that the immediate effect would be 
to subject the government to an annual loss of $650, 
000,000 to $850,000,000, with an increasing deficit as 
the number of employees and general operating ex- 
penses inevitably grew. : 

“Presented with such an issue, it is difficult to believe 
that professional, agricultural and business leaders and 
interests will not rally to the support of policies nec- 
essary to preservation of private ownership,” the ed 
torial concluded. 

It’s an interesting argument for the legislative modi- 
fications the roads believe necessary, and contains mort 
than a grain of truth. A quarter century ago gover 
ment ownership of the railroads would have been con 
sidered a beautiful but impossible dream; today we 
know it would be a nightmare. 


Government Ownership of Railways 


(Boston News Bureau) 
ent 


Railway Age forecasts editorially that in the evel 
of federal ownership of the railroads of the country, 
the annual loss to the government would be from $620- 
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NOW NERSHIP OF RAILROADS 


Comment by Newspapers Throughout the Country on a Recent 
Editorial in Railway Age Indicates Public Sentiment Strongly 


Favors Private Ownership 


most important question confronting them,” the editorial 
points out. “Government ownership would immediately 
add 1,000,000 railway employees to the present unprece- 
dented number of government employees.” 

Regarding taxes, Railway Age points out that if the 
railways became the property of the government, it 
probably would not let the state or local governments 
tax them as it refuses to do on property it now owns. 
In 1932 Class I railways paid $263,500,000 in taxes to 
the state and local governments and in 1929 almost 


$305,000,000. 


What of the Railroads? 
(Springfield, Mass., Union) 


Making allowances for the serious effect on railroad 
earnings by truck and bus competition and also by 
government subsidized waterways, it is unquestionable 
that government regulation and restriction for years 
has been largely responsible for the increasing financial 
difficulties of railroad companies. The pension bill of 
the last Congress is but a recent example of the manner 
in which for years the government has been increasing 
the operating costs of railroads with little effort to in- 
crease revenues or to establish fair competition. 

It is now becoming plain that under present economic 
conditions, plus government regulation of the past type, 
the railroad companies cannot survive financially under 
private control. Railroad investment is in private hands 
or in savings, insurance, educational or other institutions. 
A loss of income to them would not only be loss in 
purchasing power but in taxes to the government on 
income while, perhaps, seriously affecting the soundness 
of institutions in which the savings of the people are 
deposited. 

Is there a remedy? Obviously increases in freight or 
passenger rates would be a check on business and might 
bring in no more revenue because of a diversion of 
freight and passenger traffic to other mediums of 
transportation. 

The surrender by private companies of the control of 
railroad operation to the government without change of 
ownership would naturally result as did the public con- 
trol of the Boston Elevated which, on increased charges, 
ls running a heavy deficit to be covered by the district 
taxpayers. Though Mr. Eastman advised that solution 
of the Boston Elevated in 1918, it is doubtful if in the 

ight of the results, he would advise such a step for 
the solution of the country’s railroad problem. That 
Was a plan that could be made to look well on paper but 
that has gained an increasingly disagreeable appearance 
M practice. 
If the tendency of government regulation of privately 
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owned carriers or utilities is to develop into virtual 
government control, the tendency of that less satisfac- 
tory system is to push on to government ownership 
under which public utilities would become public burdens 
and perhaps public political nuisances. 

The only satisfactory remedy appears to be the 
government’s fair treatment of the railroads and proper 
regulation of their competitors. 


Railway Progress 
(Adrian, Mich., Telegram) 


In the last year the principal American railway lines 
have displayed unusual initiative in their effort to meet 
the competition of the automobile and the motor trans- 
port lines. The speed of trains has been increased. 
Passenger cars have been air-conditioned. Stream-lined 
trains have been introduced and a dozen or more of 
them will be operating on regular schedules by the end 
of the year. Freight deliveries have been expedited and 
the passenger carrying business has been greatly in- 
creased as a result of attractive excursion rates. 

Yet the fear of impending government ownership 
still besets the railroad executives and the current issue 
of the Railway Age refers to a statement of Joseph B. 
Eastman in which the federal co-ordinator of transpor- 
tation said that “government ownership will be the ulti- 
mate solution of the railroad problem because private 
enterprise and capital will not be able to carry on suc- 
cessfully.” * * * 

The nationalization of the railroads is not pleasant to 
contemplate. Shippers atid passengers recall the in- 
efficiency that existed during the period of government 
control prior to 1920. The annual deficit of the Cana- 
dian National Railways is a matter of record. Rail- 
road workers have only to look at the salaries and the 
hours of postoffice employees to determine whether they 
would rather carry on under private management. The 
taxpaying public should be alert to make certain that 
any move to put them in the railroad business shall be 
preceded by the most judicious and thoughtful consider- 
ation and that such action shall not be taken until every 
other solution is proved to be a failure. 


Railroad Overhead Problem 
(Virginia, Minn., Enterprise) 
Recent increases in railway expenses, the adjustment 
of wages and a pension measure passed by congress over 


Mr. Eastman’s protest, have added to the overhead 
which must be met from declining earnings. Drouth 


has decreased crop shipments and NRA has increased 
costs of coal and practically every other item which 
figures in railroad expense. 


All in all, the railroads of 
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the nation face a difficult situation, one which govern- 
ment ownership would not solve. 


The Railroads 
(Kansas City, Mo., Drovers Telegram) 


What the future has in store for American railroads 
becomes more and more clouded as revenues decrease 
simultaneously with greatly increased costs. Railway 
Age wonders how long it will be before private capital 
steps out and government ownership steps in. 

Railway Age estimates that $30,000,000 per month is 
added to the railway expenditures in three items: agree- 
ments to advance wages, increased cost of materials, and 
pension legislation. With declining revenues, such a 
combination renders it improbable that private capital 
will be able to carry on. And then what? * * * 

Railway Age suggests that the only ways to avoid such 
a calamity are to increase rates, decrease wages and undo 
pension legislation. 


(Grand Island, Neb., Independent) 


The railroads of the country report a loss of five and a 
half per cent of carloadings for July as compared with 
the same month last year. They attribute it to three 
causes: An advance in the price of materials they must 
buy; agreements to advance wages; and the pension 
legislation. The government is apparently constantly 
increasing their expenses and at the same time spending 
millions of the taxpayers’ money to establish more and 
newer forms of competition. The Railway Age of cur- 
rent issue calls attention to the logical result: The 
bankruptcy of the roads and the taking of the same over 
by the government. And with our “politics” ? 


Public Railway Ownership 
(Rome, N. Y., Sentinal) 


If the government were merely to extend its regula- 
tion of the roads to a point where it had complete con- 
trol, without extinguishing any of the present bond and 
share holders, theoretically it could eliminate the evils 
of company speculation in the stocks of rivals, the 
jockeying for position; the maintenance of costly com- 
peting lines, terminals and rolling stock; the favoring of 
factories in the buying of supplies; the payment of exor- 
bitant salaries—and a number of other objectionable 
features that have long been recognized. But between 
theory and practice in this finite world of ours, there is 
a great gulf. We all know that under complete gov- 
ernment management it would be more than ever diffi- 
cult to reduce the number of rail employees by cutting 
off unnecessary service. Every town would demand all 
its existing terminals, trains and what not. 





Canada’s Railway Example 
(Montreal Gazette) 


Here in Canada the transportation situation already 
presents most of the difficulties which the Railway Age 
apprehends and we have, or have had, a disastrous ex- 
ample of enforced competition in the railway field 
through the extravagant use of public money. The pub- 
lic are looking for a way out of the costly muddle created 
by these conditions and, or the majority of them, ap- 
parently believe there is a way out. But their elected 
representatives think otherwise or, at any rate, if they 
think at all in other than party political terms. 


(Biddeford, Me., Journal) 


The Railway Age says that government ownership of 
the railroads would add $21,000,000,000 to the national 
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debt. But what are a few billions more or less among 
friends? 


The Railroad Problem 
(Greensboro, N. C., Record) 


If the railroads are to make a go of it, on their own, 
it is evident that earnings must increase, or wage earn- 
ings and other operating costs must decrease—or both, 
Demand is made for modification of the short-haul see- 
tion of the interstate commerce act, and that subsidies be 
abolished for competing carriers, also that the latter be 
regulated just as the railroads are now regulated. 

The Age thinks the entire problem is expressed 
through government direction, and diversien of traffic, 
and the failure to increase freight rates on all items that 
would not be driven to other modes of transport. 

It is easier to visualize the size and importance of the 
railroad problem when it is considered that private in- 
vestors of America have approximately 26 billions of 
dollars tied up in them. 


Government Ownership 
(Union Sun Journal, Lockport, N. Y.) 


During the past year the trend of railroad earnings 
has been upward. Lines which seemed in danger of 
being forced to repudiate bond interest began to earn 
small profits for the first time since depression set in. 
The outlook was encouraging. 

Recent figures, however, show that the railroads as a 
whole are now undergoing an experience that is common 
to many other types of business these days. Revenue is 
still rising—but expenses are rising faster. The result is 
that many lines are once more approaching a financtal 
crisis. 

There are two possible solutions to this problem. One 
is for the railroads to further reduce their expenditures. 
That, at a time when all the national energies are being 
given to attempts to stimulate employment and raise 
wages, is not wanted by railroad managements, the gov- 
ernment, or the general public. The other solution is to 
permit the railroads to regain some of the business they 
have lost, through legislation that will give them a chance 
to compete on an equal basis with their competitors— 
the trucks and water carriers. 

When, through no fault of its own, an industry must 
face higher costs, it must be given every opportunity to 
earn more money with which to meet them. That is the 
way of progress—for the railroads and all other bust- 
nesses as well. 


Government Ownership of Railroads 
(Oneonta, N. Y., Star) 


The United States is drifting or more correctly speak- 
ing is being forced into a position where public officials 
and employees will be able to absolutely dominate the 
government and where the rest of the citizens of the 
country will be working for them rather than they being 
the servants of the people. an 

There cannot be question in the mind of any thinking 
person that the railroads can be operated more efficiently 
and satisfactorily to the public by private ownership. 
We had an experience during the war period of what 
government ownership would mean. If we seek other 


evidence we have but to look to Canada and compare the 
results of the government operated roads with those 
still in control of private companies. There is also the 
question of taxes that the roads now pay to various 
units of government, which amounts to over $300,000,000 
annually. i 

Unquestionably there is a way to check the driit 
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toward government ownership. Massive cars hauling 
freight and all sorts of traffic have no legitimate rights 
to the use of public highways constructed in part at the 
expense of the railroads and the government has no right 
to subsidize their competitors. Excessive taxation also 
js adding to the burdens of the roads quite out of pro- 

rtion to their earning powers or ability to pay at pres- 
ent. When the question is grasped by citizens generally 
they will rally to the support of policies necessary to the 
preservation of private ownership.. However, there is 
growing evidence that only a small percentage of the 
people really think for themselves. Unless they can 
be persuaded to do some thinking on this problem, we 
probably will be face to face with government ownership. 
In which event unfortunate indeed will be those who are 
not listed on public pay rolls of some kind. 


A Blow to Railroads 
(Houston Post) 


Regardless of how efficient management of the rail- 
roads may be, it does not seem possible that the roads in 
the drouth region can meet the conditions now facing 
them and remain solvent. A rarer combination of cir- 
cumstances to force government ownership and operation 
of railroads could scarcely be imagined. 

And if government ownership comes, the taxpayers 
may as well prepare to dig deep into their pockets to pay 
off the deficits. The country got a sample of the opera- 
tion of railroads by government during the war. The 
sample consisted of rank inefficiency in operation, graft, 
insolence on the part of many rail employees, and a 
tremendous bill to pay. 


Government Ownership 
(Greenville, S. C., News) 


“Are we drifting toward government ownership of 
railroads?” asks Railway Age in a thoughtful editorial ; 
and the answer must be that unless there is a marked 
improvement in railroad affairs fairly shortly we shall 
be in danger of something of that sort. * * * 

One doubts seriously if the majority of the citizens 
of this country desire to see the railroads become a 
government owned and operated enterprise. The service 
would hardly be as efficient, or as economical, and it is 
virtually certain that the government, in addition to the 
initial outlay in taking them over, would continue to 
have a heavy deficit in their operation. Politics being 
what it is in this country one can easily imagine that 
rate structures, wages and other such things would be 
decreed with far more regard for the effect upon votes 
than upon the financial condition of the enterprise. 

There is no necessity, of course, for the roads to be 
taken over by the government if policies henceforth are 
pursued which will permit them to develop their services 
without excessive handicaps, and provided also that a 
reasonable improvement in their business occurs within 
the next year or so, enabling them to regain something 
approaching a normal volume of freight. There are va- 
Nous important developments in the way of increased 
railroad efficiency now in process which offer substantial 
hope for restoration of the railroads as profitable enter- 
prises, 

What we need particularly to guard against, perhaps, 
are certain political forces that are working, whether 
intentionally or not, to break down the railroads and 
Probably other public service agencies. It is probably 
tue that there is a fairly potent body of political senti- 
ment that really desires to see government ownership of 
‘he railroads and other such enterprises brought about. 

hile the objective may not be revealed, efforts to load 
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these agencies down with all sorts of handicaps, ‘including 
greatly increased taxes are steps in that direction, for it 
is obvious that government operation would become in- 
evitable if these enterprises are so crippled that private 
capital will cease to be willing to undertake the risks of 
owning them. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R August 25 totaled 605,516 cars, an increase of 4,952 

cars as compared with the week before, but a de- 
crease of 31,994 cars as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year. As compared with 1932, however, this 
was an increase of 67,749 cars. Loading of merchandise, 
coal, coke, and live stock showed increases as compared 
with the week before, but grain and grain products and 
live stock were the only commodities to show increases 
as compared with last year. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, August 25, 1934 


District 1934 1933 1932 
NNR ary oe gakert a lehciaratare slaw ates a loteiees 126,509 141,283 119.949 
Me ciao a Ee acdsee ape a eee MRS 108,052 127,428 98,745 
IR choice crs wate ciate s ei eee 41,075 49.012 ,82 
MNUINOTRR, 5 isiciwicio ins suse acu nie Se eieearaiece 81,038 83,746 79,02 
SRO 5505 ore lern pas tepeintnte sre 96,846 96,304 70.414 
Cone WE, oceania nse Ginsein'e 98.945 90,609 87,025 
DI, ons keer awer wha awe see 53,051 49,128 45,792 














Total Western Districts .........+. 248,842 236,041 
Total A Teg secko-s.0eciescwnasiees 605,516 637,510 537.767 
Commodities en 
Grain and Grain Products........... 36,683 28,727 ‘ 
Ate, (NON Non. cect cra cncmtegtarein.cconcsis pioretet 32,321 18,804 88 
NE aici se aiereceetenroe noletasleniemied itera 100,982 130,336 94,6 
CD 66s Doren d REARS he Pew See e oe wat 4,234 6,468 88 
Travnet PrOGaCis: 66s 6i6is.05 3 cei 0ise saci 21,505 27 182 6,608 
CIR cia os mee mie Sig aces ore er nialeea's 5:50 27,745 38,718 0 
Winecuanaee Ti. 6 6a 6s vim crenees 160,685 168,822 1 é 
PRINCONOMBOUS. Sacco in wecicaceccmaieians 221,361 218,45: g 
Pia Oe. occ cnn c Sawccenr seamen 605,516 637,510 7.767 
August | Re ge ee ree 600,564 643,406 518.44 
Fo SS 5 ee ee ae i 602,530 629,743 965 
DUBE Fano ievicie ccm awe sin ving sates 611,298 620,482 496,62¢ 
Fahy 26 ccccc ccc oekvensiemeeseeesies 608,848 644,839 





Cumulative Total, 34 Weeks...... 20,166,536 18,373,831 18,1 


Canadian Loadings Top 31 Week 


Car loadings in Canada during 1934, according to the 
compilation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, have 
been well above 1933 loadings each week and, for the ma- 
jority of the time, above 1932 loadings, but the total ol 
48 220 cars for the week ended August 25 was the first to 
exceed the 1931 total which, for that week, was 47,495 
cars. This was the heaviest loading so far in 1934. 


Total Total ¢ 
Cars Rec’d f 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
Ree BS, TIGR ein. n cece he ee cwesign senses 48,220 17 6 
August 18, 1934....... 020s cccevescseeesane 43,828 17,527 
Aarpuat: 11, W964 vic s.c. oi0.sc:ccecereisisiee sieitenie e's 40,313 18,7 5 
August 26, 1933. ...s.ccsccssevcscsvecese 41,887 19,501 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
SR rt ie ain arses ose Sees. e sa eeens 1,442,808 752.8 
PEGE OO, SOS e 608568 vs ws vee ee tag karan 1,218,599 616, 
PERE OE, TOG so xarc avis sincesinwine weageeniy's 1,381,824 653,3 
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Personal Interviews 
A\id in Promoting Safety 


AST year, the Providence division of the New York, 
| New Haven & Hartford won the system yard safety 
prize, the freighthouse prize and the train, yard and 
engine service prize, on a railroad that had an excellent 
safety record. 


This success is attributed to the practice on this divi- 
sion of either the superintendent or the assistant super- 
intendent giving a safety interview to each operating 
department employee on the division. The basic purpose 
of these interviews is to cause each man to think for 
himself. In addition to the interview itself, specific in- 
stances of unsafe practices that have been or might be 
applicable to his own job or his own territory are cited 
to the man, and he is encouraged to give his ideas as to 
the promotion of safety. After each such conference, 
the employee signs a copy of the interview and it is in- 
corporated in his service record. 

The idea of handling safety work in this manner 
originated with the superintendent, and, despite the fact 
that the Providence division is an extremely busy one, 
including the city of Providence, the largest city served 
exclusively by one railroad in the country, he or his 
assistant have found time to give such personal inter- 
views to all their men. The interview itself is the joint 
product of the supervisory officers and the local brother- 
hood officers. The division engineer and the master 
mechanic also have similar interviews with men of their 
departments. 


The operating department interview is as follows: 


“Safety is of the first importance in the discharge of duty.” 

It is understood that the work of railroad employees requires 
constant alertness while on duty, or on the property. To keep 
one’s self alert requires proper rest, care of one’s physical being 
and a healthy mental attitude. : 

In the interests of safety and welfare of patrons and em- 
ployees, operating rules and regulations have been worked out, 
based on many years’ experience, supplemented by special rules— 
particularly those known as safety rules—and instructions issued 
from time to time. The management has instituted various ex- 
aminations to insure knowledge and fitness for the position held, 
but practically, such examinations cannot be repeated constantly 
at short intervals. It is, therefore, very necessary and important 
that each employee review these rules and the requirements of 
his work with such reasonable frequency as to keep himself 
thoroughly familiar and qualified to perform in a safe, efficient 
and economical manner. 

These three requirements are imposed on the railroads by the 
Federal Transportation Act of 1920, but even above this, these 
same requirements are imposed upon each employee, including the 
officers, as a moral obligation to himself, to his fellow-workers 
and to the public. 

All rules are important. The potential results from the viola- 
tion of some rules are greater than others. The violation or the 
ignoring of any rule breeds carelessness, and eventually trouble. 

Some of the more fundamentally important subjects covered 
by the rules are: 

Constant alertness—knowing, rather than working on assump- 
tion. Doing the thing right every time as a matter of habit, 
so that one’s own slips can be caught. When in doubt, take 
the safe course. 

Assisting in every way for safe and proper operation and 
observing compliance with rules by other employees. 

Proper handling of train orders by operators, train and engine 
crews, and thorough understanding of same by all concerned. 

Proper observance of all signals, and the necessity of em- 
ployees involved communicating to each other by name the 
indication of all signals affecting the movement of the train. 

Proper authorization to pass inoperative signals. 

Checking and reading bulletin and circular notices. 

Proper flag protection; compliance with speed restrictions, 
both on road and in yard; cutting out trains at stations; stopping 
and protecting public crossings where required; also preventing 
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the unnecess: ry blocking of all public crossings; keeping hand 
signals in gcod order and ready for immediate use; observing 
rules for pging movements. 

In switching and other movements; to have a thorough under- 
standing with each member of the crew as to the part of the 
work each is to perform; careful and correct handling of 
switches; stopping before fouling a lead or adjacent track, 
while wait:ng for switches to be lined. 

When cars are left, there must be sufficient clearance between 
tracks and enough hand brakes applied on the head and rear 
ends to hold the cars. 

Watching trains to note conditions and exchange of signals 
between all concerned; also noting any improper condition any- 
where on the property and taking such action as will insure 
safety. 

Proper uniforms and personal appearance. 

Proper announcements in passenger cars and notifying head- 
quarters about passengers for connections if the train is off 
schedule. 

Warmth and ventilation of passenger cars; keeping aisles 
clear and packages in racks, so placed that they will not fall; 
closing passenger car doors at stations when passengers are 
off and on. 

Check the levers after the route is lined, and so far as prac- 
ticable see that the position of switches and signals corresponds 
to the position of the levers. 

Use of lever locks or rings on levers operating signals not 
to be cleared, to avoid overlooking. 

Where bell code is ysed, to announce slowly and clearly, and 
repeat until acknowledged; acknowledge bell signal promptly. 

Blocking and recording. 

Proper protecton and handling of motor hand cars. 

These are mentioned merely as examples, and in citing them, 
it is not intended to detract from the importance of thorough 
and whole-hearted compliance with all rules and regulations. 

Courtesy and tact, both between employees and with the public, 
are essential. Discourtesy is harmful to all concerned, and is an 
attitude not acceptable to any decent minded employee, and can- 
not be tolerated by the management. 

Everyone is, in some manner, morally responsible for the safety 
and conduct of his fellow men. This becomes increasingly true 
of railroad employees—the nature of whose work is so inter- 
dependent one on another that it is incumbent upon all to do 
everything possible to safeguard and improve: 

First, our own work. 

Second, to assist in every practicable way to safeguard and 
improve the work of those working with us. _ 

With authority comes responsibility. Accordingly, everyone 
with authority over others has an increased moral, and an actual, 
responsibility to study those under him; to know each one's 
carelessness, inaccuracies or failures; to know that each one is 
in proper condition to perform his work and to instruct and 
educate, so far as it lies within his power. 

Everyone, before starting to work, should first charge him- 
self with the responsibility of renewed alertness and attention to 
these facts; to the need for extreme care and thoroughiness in 
his work and then, at the start of each tour of duty, to discuss 
this with his immediate subordinates or fellow employees to 
avoid accidents and consequent injury or damage, with the re- 
sultant distress which invariably follows. 

Such effort is for the common good of all. 


Pooling of Grain 


Elevators Suggested 
(Continued from page 283) 


tages of unified terminal operations and effect savings in switching 
costs in advance of any unification of terminals. 

In addition such a plan would, in my opinion, tend to free the 
terminal markets from the domination by terminal elevator opera- 
tors which the Federal Trade Commission criticised in its report 
on The Grain Trade, Volume III. It should be understood that 
the Federal Trade Commission did not recommend the “ 
operation of all railroad-owned elevators which I have suggested. 

In addition I recommend that the construction of termina 
elevators should be strictly regulated by certificate of convenience 
and necessity upon a proper showing to the Interstate Commer 
Commission. As President Budd of the Burlington has ox 
stated in his letter, a grain merchandiser might locate a termma 
elevator at a point which would complicate railroad operation 
instead of facilitating it if he were free to do so. 
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Test Run Made with L. & N. E. 





2-8-2 


Locomotive 


British express locomotive develops 2,100 hp. and operates 
at unusually high speeds 


By E. C. Poultney 


N order to test the capacity of the new 2-8-2 three 

cylinder express locomotive recently built for serv- 

ice on the London & North Eastern Railway, a 
special trial run was made over the main line between 
London (King’s Cross) and Barkston Junction, just 
beyond Grantham, and return, a total distance of 219.4 
miles and, as the locomotive showed in many respects a 
remarkable performance, it is believed the following 
notes from the records of this trip may be of interest 
by way of supplementing the description of this loco- 
motive which appeared in the Railway Age of July 14. 

For the purpose of making the trial a special train 
was made up consisting of 18 standard eight-wheel 
vestibuled coaches, as used in mainline express services, 
and, in addition, the company’s eight-wheel dynamometer 
car, the total number of axles being therefore 76 and 
the total number of vehicles 19. This train, believed to 
be the heaviest ever operated over a British line—that 
is, for one composed of passenger stock—had a total tare 
weight of 727 short tons, making with the locomotive 
a total moving weight of 912 short tons. The trial was 
made on June 19, the train leaving just in advance of 
“The Flying Scotsman,” the 10 a.m. train from King’s 
Cross to Edinburgh (Waverly) and as an exhibition of 
power output was in every way considered most success- 
ful. A few particulars of the pulls recorded by the 
dynamometer car and the cut-offs used, together with 
the speeds attained and the character of the grades en- 
countered, will give a good idea of the performance of 
this locomotive. 


Particulars of the Experimental Run 


The start was easily made with an initial pull of 
31,300 lb. and soon after the cut-off was reduced to 
45 per cent, the speed being then 20 m.p.h. The rising 
grades immediately after leaving the station were at 
the rate of 0.95 and 0.91 per cent. On the 7.7 up-hill 
miles (0.5 per cent grade) from Wood Green to the 
summit at Potter’s Bar, the cut-off was 20 per cent to 
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commence with and, from a point half way up the grade 
to the top, 22 per cent, the speed averaging 53.3 m.p.h., 
8 min. 38 sec. for the 7.7 miles, while at the summit the 
speed was 50 m.p.h. Previously, on the slightly falling 
grade at Hornsey, 3.5 miles from the start, the pull had 
been 11,200 lb. at 58.5 m.p.h., giving 1,730 drawbar 
horsepower, and on the 7.7 up-hill miles the minimum 
steam pressure was 195 Ib. per sq. in. From Potter’s 
Bar to Knebworth, 25 miles from London and 12.3 
miles from Potter’s Bar, took 12 min. 17 sec., and from 
Knebworth to Abbott’s Ripton, the 38.5 miles were 
run easily in 35 min. 47 sec. at 10 per cent cut-off, 
except between the fifty-ninth and sixty-second mile 
posts on a rising grade of 0.5 per cent, where it was 
lengthened to 15 per cent. Over the distance of 34 
miles, mile post 25 to mile post 59, to the foot of the 
0.5 per cent grade the drawbar pull averaged 5,600 Ib. 
and the horsepower about 1,050. The minimum speed 
on the grade was 53 m.p.h. The train stopped at Peter- 
borough, 76.4 miles from the start, in 81 min. 46 sec. in- 
cluding a slow-down at Yaxley, 72.6 miles, giving a 
running speed of 56 m.p.h., which obviously could have 
been much improved upon had it been desired to do so. 
It may be remarked in this connection that one of the 
principal points of interest is the long distance at which 
it was possible to haul this heavy train with no greater 
cut-off than 10 per cent. 

From Peterborough to Stoke Summit, 100 miles 
from London, was the most interesting part of the out- 
ward journey for the reason that the rising grades en- 
countered between the eighty-fifth and one-hundredth 
mile post gave opportunity for the engine to exhibit 
its hauling capacity, particulars of which are shown 
in the tabulated statement dealing with the work done 
between Essendine and Stoke Summit. The start from 
Peterborough was made with an initial pull of 36,900 
Ib., which fell to 26,800 lb. at 10 m.p.h. As speed in- 
creased the engine was gradually notched up to 20 
per cent cut-off, reached at 33 m.p.h. On the 0.38 per 
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cent grade up to Essendine the speed was held at 60 
m.p.h., the pull being 9,160 Ib. at 15 per cent cut-off, 
and the drawbar horsepower 1,470. Up the 0.5 per cent 
grade between mile posts 91 and 95 the cut-off was for 
the first part 20 per cent, giving 1,700 drawbar horse- 
power, then upon increasing to 25 per cent at mile post 
94 the drawbar horsepower was 1,870, while at the top 
of this grade the cut-off was further increased to 30 
per cent near mile post 95.5, which on the succeeding 
short level stretch, gave a speed of 57.5 m.p.h., and 
2,090 drawbar horsepower. The cut-off remained at 
30 per cent on the subsequent climb at 0.56 per cent, 
the horsepower developed being as given in the table. 
Steam pressure ranged between 210 and 215 lb. per sq. 
in. throughout. 


Performance on Up Grade 


The line rises for practically the entire distance of 
15.3 miles from Tallington to Stoke, and between these 
points the engine maintained the excellent average of 
60.3 m.p.h. for the 15.3 miles. Over the more difficult 
part of the distance—the 11.5 miles from Essendine to 
the summit—the speed averaged 59.3 m.p.h. and the 
drawbar horsepower 1,786, equal to one horsepower de- 
veloped at the back of the tender for each 1.87 sq. ft. of 





Performance Between Essendine and Stoke Summit 


Location, Grade up, Speed, Drawbar Drawbar 
mile post per cent m.p.h. pull, lb. hp. 
Essendine 
88.6 0.38 60 9,160 * 1,470 
96 0.18 down 

Level 63 10,080 1,690 

0.047 
91 Level 

0.5 62 9,520 1,570 . 
92 0.5 60.5 10,300 1,660 
93 0.5 58 12,940 1,700 
94 0.5 58 12,100 1,870 
95 0.5 56 12,100 1,805 
96 0.5 

Level 57.5 13,640 2,090 
97 0.31 

Level 60 12,100 1,935 
98 0.56 60 12,100 1,935 

an , 0.56 57 11,880 1,800 
00. 
Stoke Summit 0.56 56.5 11,880 1,800 


Note: Grades unless otherwise stated are all “up.’’ Location is given in 
miles from London (King’s Cross) terminal. 





combined heating surface. From about mile post 93.5 
to the summit—a distance of 6.5 miles—the minimum 
pull registered was 11,880 lb. and the mjnimum power 
1,800 drawbar horsepower, while the mean figures work 
out to 12,280 Ib. pull, 1,908 drawbar horsepower, and 
the speed 58.2 m.p.h. 

The engine and train were turned on the wye at 
Barkston Junction and, on starting for the return journey 
to King’s Cross, the pull required on a grade of 0.5 per 
cent was shown to be 32,600 lb. After the train had 
travelled 0.5 miles the cut-off was shortened to 40 per 
cent and at the end of the complete mile the speed was 
26 m.p.h., the pull being 18,680 lb., equivalent to 1,295 
drawbar horsepower. Cut-off was further reduced to 15 
per cent about two miles from the start and kept there 
till about 0.75 miles past Grantham when it was increased 
to 20 per cent for the five-mile ascent at 0.5 per cent. 
On the grade the horsepower varied from 1,415 to 1,490, 
while the speed at the foot was 49 m.p.h. and 45 m-.p.h. 
at the top, the boiler maintaining a pressure of 210 Ib. 
per sq. in. 





Free Running When Coasting 


After passing Stoke Summit steam was shut-off down 
the succeeding falling grades of 0.56 and 0.5 per cent, 


September 8, 1934 


the engine drifting down grade freely at speeds varying 
little from 60 m.p.h., which was the speed at the ‘top, 
When running with steam shut off the engine was op- 
erated with the poppet-valve gear in the mid-gear posi- 
tion and, when so placed, the exhaust valves are held 
off their seats, thus providing a very efficient by-pass in 
consequence of which the engine ran with extraordinary 
freedom. Owing to the nature of the line between Stoke 
Summit and Peterborough little effort was required to 
run this distance. 

After a stop at Peterborough the train was re-started 
with a pull of 36,600 lb. At approximately two miles 
from the start the engine was notched up to 12 per cent 
cut-off, this being increased to 15 per cent two miles 
further on and then again increased this time to 20 per 
cent for the ascent to Abbott’s Ripton. Up these 4.5 
miles at 0.5 per cent the speed was held at 45.5 m.ph., 
the cut-off being as stated only 20 per cent, comparing 
with a cut-off of 25 per cent used on the 0.5 per cent 
grade between the ninety-first and ninety-sixth mile 
posts on the outward journey, which produced, as will 
be seen from the tabulated statement, a mean speed of 
about 58 m.p.h. 


Over 2,000 Drawbar Horsepower 


Irom the summit near Abbott’s Ripton to Biggles- 
wade the running calls for little comment and during 
this part of the journey the engine was running with a 
cut-off of only 12 per cent for 20 miles, but after passing 
the latter station was opened out to 18 per cent. Near- 
ing Hitchen on the rising grade of 0.5 per cent the cut- 
off was increased to 25 per cent, giving a pull of 11,000 
lb. and a speed of 61.5 m.p.h., the power developed being 
1,800 drawbar horsepower and, on the cut-off being 
lengthened to 30 per cent, the horsepower increased to 
2,100 and the pull augmented to 13,240 Ib., the train 
traveling at 60 m.p.h. on the rising grade of 0.5 per cent 
just past Hitchen. This was the highest power produced 
and, considering the size of the engine, constitutes a fine 
performance, being equal to 0.63 drawbar horsepower 
per square foot of combined evaporation and superheat- 
ing heating surface, or, put in another way, one drawbar 
horsepower was produced for each 1.59 sq. ft. of com- 
bined heating surface. After this grade was surmounted 
little further effort was required, and the final part of 
the journey was run without incident, except for the 
care necessary in entering the terminal with this long 
and heavy train. 


Maximum Mean Speeds 


During the trip no effort was made to obtain any fast 
running, it being desired rather to test the performance 
on up-hill grades at high speeds and, for this reason, 
therefore, the work done between Essendine and Stoke 
is probably of the greatest interest, though the fine effort 
on the return journey between Biggleswade and 5:¢- 
venage, over 12.5 miles of rising grades, run in the re- 
markable time of 12.25 min., was another instance of the 
high power output obtainable.. Maximum mean speeds 
for distances between stations were 70 m.p.h. from 
Brookan’s Park to Hatfield between mile posts 14 and 
18 on the outward journey down hill at 0.34 to 0.5 per 
cent, and 76 m.p.h. between Potter’s Bar and New Bar- 
net on the return trip between the tenth and thirteenth 
mile posts where the grade is down at 0.5 per cent. 

More recently in regular express traffic the engine has 
run at much higher speeds and 86 m.p.h. has been at- 
tained on the falling gradient between Potter’s Bar and 
London. 
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President Giving Attention 
To Railroad Situation 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


NFLUENCED to some extent by the fact that the 
| railroads have found it necessary to petition the 

Interstate Commerce Commission for an increase in 
freight rates, as well as by the fact that the latest reports 
of traffic and earnings have reversed the favorable trend 
shown in earlier months, President Roosevelt and his 
advisers have been turning their attention more directly 
toward the transportation situation of late and it is 
understood there is some prospect of some statement 
from the President before long outlining his position in 
the matter. The President has not made any public 
statement of policy on the railroad or the transportation 
system in general since his Salt Lake City speech in 
September, 1932, when he was still a candidate, but on 
the other hand he has said nothing to take back any- 
thing of what he said at that time, although some com- 
ment has been aroused by his failure to express himself 
on the recommendations made by Co-ordinator Eastman. 
After his recent return from his western trip the Presi- 
dent was asked by newspaper men about numerous 
rumors that had been whispered around as to some 
prospective move by the government in connection with 
the railroad situation. He replied then that he knew 
of nothing under contemplation and dismissed with a 
laugh queries as to any prospect of government owner- 
ship. 

More recently the President has given some considera- 
tion to the railroad situation generally and he is under- 
stood to have gone over the whole subject at a con- 
ference at Hyde Park on September 4 with J. J. Pelley, 
president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Mr. Pelley was a member of the conference committee 
of executives who held numerous conferences with 
President Roosevelt while the legislation under which 
Commissioner Eastman was appointed federal co-or- 
dinator was under consideration. The program which 
the railroads would like to have the President endorse 
is well known, was largely covered by the views ex- 
pressed by the President is his Salt Lake Citty speech, 
and has been partially covered by Co-ordinator East- 
man’s recommendations which received no attention at 
the last session of Congress but which it is expected 
will be pushed at the coming session. The President 
would undoubtedly include the subject in his message 
to Congress at the opening of the session and it is said 
to be possible that he might express himself at an earlier 
date. 

Meanwhile Co-ordinator Eastman is actively pursuing 
his investigations and has still to report on several phases 
of the situation which might involve proposed legislation 
not covered in his earlier reports. One of these phases 
is the extent to which forms of transportation competing 
with the railroads are being aided in their competition 
by government subsidies. About the time Mr. Eastman 
Was appointed co-ordinator the President also appointed 
a special advisory committee on transportation, headed 
by Secretary Roper of the Department of Commerce, 
which it was understood was to review Mr. Eastman’s 
tecommendations. There have been no indications that 
this committee has conducted any extensive investiga- 
tions of its own. The railroad division of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has also been making a 
comprehensive study of the situation of various rail- 
Toads, particularly those now in the hands of trustees 
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or receivers, which have received considerable loans from 
the R. F. C., and which are headed for reorganization. 
Elaborate studies are being made of each of the rail- 
roads in trusteeship, to develop the causes and to indicate 
possible savings in operations. The railroad division is 
also co-operating with the co-ordinator in his studies. 

It is assumed that one of the subjects discussed with 
the President by Mr. Pelley was the proposed reorgani- 
zation of the railroad associations, including a merger 
of the Association of Railway Executives and the Ameri- 
can Railway Association into one organization, which 
would be a step in line with Mr. Eastman’s recommenda- 
tions that the railroads “form a more perfect union.” 
A tentative plan to this end was approved by the ad- 
visory committee of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives at a recent meeting and is to be considered at an 
early meeting of the member roads of the two associa- 
tions. Such a meeting had been tentatively scheduled 
to be held in Chicago on September 6, but has been 
postponed and the date is still indefinite. 


Odds and Ends... 


Dramatist-Brakeman 


Few people knew that Augustus Thomas, dean of American 
playwrights, who died recently at an advanced age, spent many 
years of his youth as a boomer brakeman. 


Milwaukee Stenographer Honored 
The coveted Gregg expert gold medal has been won by Ashley 
Wilhite, stenographer in the general offices of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific. To win it Wilhite took dictation 
for five minutes at the rate of 175 words per minute and then 
transcribed it on the typewriter with an accuracy of better than 
95 per cent. 


The Beginning of the End 


In a certain section of Pennsylvania which is populated chiefly 
by the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch who still speak imperfect 
English, a little boy stood with his mother beside the railroad 
track watching a long freight train pass. When the caboose went 
by the little fellow said to his mother: “When the little red house 
makes by, the train’s all, ain’t Mom!” 


Incidental Expenses 


Thousands of rats were routed from the Hoosac Tunnel grain 
elevator of the Boston & Maine at Charlestown, Mass., by two 
cats, “Bobby Burns,” and “Julia,” sometimes called “Highland 
Mary.” Traps and poisons of all kinds were tried in a vain at- 
tempt to rid the elevator of rats, some of which were as large 
as the average cat. Finally the two cats were brought in and 
in a short time they had driven all the rats away, but not be- 
fore several hundred were killed. They are now “on the payroll” 
at the rate of a can of horse meat and spinach a day, which fig- 
ures out $36.50 per year. 


World’s Fattest Railroader 


When the editor of this department worked on the Southern, 
there used to be an engineman in Tennessee who was. so fat 
that he had to stop on a curve to widen the distance between the 
engine and tender so he could get off, all of which brings us 
to the Norfolk & Western. That line having produced a 6-ft. 
814-in. giant, only to have him beaten by the C. & O. and the 
S. P., now claims the fattest railroader title for John Winstead, 
colored laborer at Lambert Point, Va. John is 5 ft. 7 in. tall 
and his girth is the same. His normal weight is claimed to 
be 390 to 400 Ib. but hot weather has cut this down to a mere 
370. Even so, the claim is made that he is the world’s fattest 
railroader. 
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; For the same period in 1933, their net was 
Railway Gross and Net $143,285,228 or 2.16 per cent. Operating 
revenues—railroads in the Eastern dis- 


Earnings Down in July trict for seven months totaled $992,131,991 


Rate of return for month was 1.52 3” increase of 13.4 per cent above the cor- 
per cent as compare 2 with responding period in 1933, while operating 


expenses totaled $714,008,175, an increase 

2.77 per cent last year of 14.9 per cent. Railroads in the Eastern 
Class I railroads for the first seven district for July had a net of $17,750,287, 
months of 1934 had a net railway operat- compared with $36,177,665 in July, 1933. 
ing income of $261,024,805, which was at Class I railroads in the Southern district 
the annual rate of return of 1.99 per cent for seven months had a net of $33,612,146, 
on their property investment, according to at the rate of 1.86 per cent. For the same 
reports compiled by the Bureau of Rail- period in 1933, their net amounted to $33,- 
way Economics. In the first seven months 214,538, at the rate of 1.80 per cent. Oper- 
of 1933, their net railway operating in- ating revenues of the Class I railroads in 
come was $219,481,527, or at a rate of 166 the Southern district fcr seven months 
per cent. amounted to $242,630,642, an increase of 
Operating revenues for the first seven 7.7 per cent above the same period in 1933, 
months of 1934 totaled $1,905,880,618 com- while operating expenses totaled $183,983,- 
pared with $1,709,046,574 for the same pe- 957, an increase of 10.2 per cent. Class I 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Month of July Per cent 

$275, 983,518 $293.723,87 wo 
Total operating revenues ......... cece cert e ee eeceee 275,983, 293,723,872 6.0 
Total operating expenses ......---. eee ee eee eee reees 208,483,770 194,925,735 7.0 
pene? he errr re ere rer, ee - 21,285,508 23,057,557 27 
Net railway operating income ......--++++++++eeeeee 35,220,889 64,752,602 D 45.6 
Operating ratio—per cent .....-.e cece eee eee eerees 75.54 66.36 
Rate of return on property investment........+.+++- 1.52 2.77 

Seven months ended July 31 
Total operating revenues ........--ceeccccccccecees $1,905,880,618 $1,709,046,574 11.5 
Total operating expenses .....-..ceccccccccrreccoes 1,420,770,832 1,263,976,739 12.4 
i IRN ais fal a lie AAR ARIES ee Soop tg «Bee ips ese 149,100,376 154,835,597 » a7 
Net railway operating income ...........-cceeecee. 261,024,805 219,481,527 18.9 
eee EE reer eee ee ee 74.55 73.96 
Rate of return on property investment..............-. 1.99 1.66 
D—Decrease. 








riod in 1933, an increase of 11.5 per cent. railroads in the Southern district for July 
Operating expenses for seven months had a net of $1,827,667, compared with 
amounted to $1,420,770,832 compared with $7,166,259 in July, 1933. 
$1,263,976,739 for the same period in 1933, Class I railroads in the Western district 
an increase of 12.4 per cent. Class I rail- for seven months had a net of $61,934,905, 
roads in the seven months paid $149,100,- at the rate of 1.30 per cent. For the same 
376 in taxes compared with $154,835,597 seven months in 1933, they had a net of 
for the same period in 1933, a decrease of $42,981,761, at the rate of .90 per cent. 
3.7 per cent. For July alone, the tax bill Operating revenues in the Western district 
amounted to $21,285,508, a decrease of $1,- for seven months amounted to $671,117,985, 
772,049 or 7.7 per cent. an increase of 10.2 per cent above the same 
Thirty-three Class I railroads failed to period in 1933, while operating expenses 
earn expenses and taxes in the first seven totaled $522,778,700, an increase of 9.9 per 
months of 1934, of which 9 were in the cent. For July, the railroads in the West- 
Eastern district, 7 in the Southern, and 17 ern district reported a net of $15,642,935. 
in the Western. The same roads in July, 1933, had a net of 
Class I railroads for July had a net 21,408,678. 
of $35,220,889, which, for that month, was 
at the rate of 1.52 per cent. In July, 1933, Tom Thumb Races Gray Mare 
their net was $64,752,602, or 2.77 per cent. A reproduction of the historic race on 
Operating revenues for July amounted to August 25, 1830, between the “Tom 
$275,983,518 compared with $293,723,872 in Thumb,” Peter Cooper’s original locomo- 
July, 1933, a decrease of six per cent. Op- tive, and an old gray mare, was enacted 
erating expenses in July totaled $208,483,- by the Baltimore & Ohio over the I1linois 
770 compared with $194,925,735 in the Central tracks between Thirty-fifth and 
same month in 1933, an increase of 7 per Thirty-ninth streets, Chicago, on August 
cent. 24, 1934. Actors in the “Wings of a Cen- 
Class I railroads in the Eastern district tury,” a pageant of transportation at A 
for seven months in 1934 had a net of Century of Progress, attended the race in 
$165,477,754 at the rate of 2.52 per cent. costume to lend local color. 
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Ontario's Premier Ousts 
Province’s Railway Head 


Railway chairman of prior regime is 
relieved as investigator 
probes railway affairs 


Exemplifying the vicissitudes of the 
career of railway management when man- 
agers are beholden to political leaders, 
Premier Mitchell F. Hepburn, of Ontario, 
announced in Toronto last week the dis. 
missal of Chairman George W. Lee of the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario railway 
commission, which operates the province's 
railway. 

Pending completion of an investigation 
into the operations of the Temiskaming 
line which is being conducted by Armand 
Racine, an attorney of Windsor, Ont., the 
Premier would not say definitely whether 
the Cochrane-Moosonee extension of the 
railway to James Bay tidewater would be 
continued. “We have,” said the Premier, 
“to fix the responsibility on someone who 
authorized the extension” to Moosonee. “It 
has cost the province $13,000,000 and there 
is no need for its operation.” 

That section of the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario from Abitibi to James 
Bay should be closed down in the opinion 
of Lieut.-Col. L. T. Martin, of Ottawa, 
vice-chairman of the railway commission. 
He testified last week before the investiga- 
tion into the administration of the provin- 
cial railway road being conducted at North 
Bay, the headquarters of the railway. 

Col. Martin, however, expressed the view 
that the 70 miles of railway from Cochrane 
to Abitibi should be continued in operation 
as economically as possible. The Conserva- 
tive government under Premier G. Howard 
Ferguson, now Canadian High Commis- 
sioner at London, was responsible for con- 
struction of the branch from Abitibi to 
James Bay, while the former government 
of Premier E. C. Drury built the line from 
Cochrane to Abitibi. 

Witness who had been on the commis- 
sion since 1921, testified he was unaware of 
the Abitibi-James Bay branch’s true finan- 
cial status but he knew it had recorded 
“substantial losses.” He had not been sur- 
prised when the exact deficits had been re- 
vealed, Lieut-Col. Martin continued, add- 
ing he had not been able to make recom- 
mendations as he served in an advisory 
capacity. , 

Col. J. I. McLaren, another member o! 
the railway commission, said he thought the 
Abitibi-James Bay branch should be con- 
tinued in operation at the lowest cost to 
“give opportunity of development until 
times are good” as the original idea of the 
line was to develop these parts of the north. 
Another two or three years’ trial, how- 
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wer, would mean another $500,000 deficit, 
\r. Racine remarked. 

When Col. McLaren mentioned possi- 
bility of developing lignite and china clay 
products in the area, Mr. Racine stated 
there was still no direct evidence of min- 
erals around Hudson and James Bay. 

Col. Martin testified that he knew noth- 
ing of the $3,500 bonus to George W. Lee, 
chairman of the commission. 

Col. McLaren said he considered the 
railway to be operated as cheaply as pos- 
sible with a view to safety. He would not 
recommend any changes without a closer 
survey, and said he considered it would 
be dificult to cut the office staff 25 per cent 
without impairing the efficiency of the line. 
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Illinois Central Modernized Coaches 
Now in Service 


The first of the 37 coaches which the 
Illinois Central is modernizing in its own 
shops, as reported in the Railway Age of 
September 1, have been placed in service 
on “The Daylight,’ which runs between 
Chicago and St. Louis. It is anticipated 
that all the coaches will be .placed in serv- 
ice before October 1. In modernizing the 
coaches, special attention has been given 
to interior decorating, while in addition 
revolving chairs and women’s and a men’s 
lounge have been installed in each car. 


Equipment on Order 

















eis Class I railroads on August 1 had 13,755 
Net Deficit For Six Months new freight cars on order, according to 
$24,853,445 reports received by the Car Service Di- 
4 ais ’ h vision of the American Railway Associa- 
the Class I railways in the rst six months tig, On the same day last year, 1,187 
nan- of 1934 had a net deficit after rentals and ow freight cars were on order and on 
ders, other fixed charges of $24,853,445, accord- the same date two years ago, there were 
ario, ing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 1572 ‘The railroads on August 1 this 
byes sion’s monthly compilation of =. im- year also had 35 new steam locomotives 
: the come and ee oe oe 009 r yd on order and 107 electric locomotives. New 
way pares ee wg ye ee yn, Ror a steam locomotives on order August 1, 1933, 
—s corresponding Mali OF last year. For totaled one and on the same date in 1932, 
month of June there was a net income of dase eee she. 
— $5,869,426 val i er sae tse In the first seven months of 1934, the 
—s of $21,418,915 for June, 3. ividend = railroads installed 9,483 new freight cars. 
nand declarations, from income and surplus, for J, the same period last year, 1,391 new 
. ’ ’ 
es the first half of this year oe Ayame cars were placed in service and for the 
’ ri = peg i $38,585, yo tor t : same period two years ago, the total num- 
rst halt o . € commissions suM- her installed was 1,646. Six new steam 
d be mary follows: 
mier, 
whe SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 
Tax Compiled from 143 reports (Form IBS) representing 149 steam railways 
there TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 
For the month of June For the six months of 
g & 1934 1933 Income Items 1934 193 
ames $41,836,299 $59,831,340 1. ie railway operating income.......... aoe bap nyt 
20,786,977 19,199,444 2. Other income ......cccccsevcccescccs 539,32 ,702, 
inion 62,623,977 79,030,784 3. ee eee eae 313,343,230 241,431,413 
RY 11,278,673 11,239,657 4. Rent for leased roads ................ 66,628.664 65,566,481 
awa, 43,646,526 44,554,484 5. Interest deductions .......-....+++005 260,550,692 265,777,444 
$10n. 1,828,651 EBT cee «G. CURE GRROIIED 6 occ cciccccceescencees 11,017,319 11,291,497 
tiga- 56,753,850 57,611,869 7. N ee rn ne yo rtyte jute 
5,869,426 oe Ae SS eer ,853,44 01,204,009 
ovin- 9. Dividend declarations (from income and 
‘orth r surplus): 
. 11,482,767 5,882,685 9-01. On common stock ............ 43,215,869 31,831,314 
3,558,806 2,013,488 9-02. On preferred stock ........... 8,396,749 6,753,979 
view BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 
rane Selected Asset Items 
ation Balance at end of — 
1934 193 
>rva- 10. Investments in stocks, bonds,.etc., other than those of affiliated com- 
ward ‘“ —_ Cee | INE PED oie 00 ov coe cele ab ene ewe amaeeenes yp gt sgh beng iy 
; 2 ORES RESIS ES HEIN eee ee ee tea ,385, ,422, 
\mis- eee ee See oe ee ee ee 37,919,959 31,864,221 
con- SENS CUMMN MME (QUIEN 6 « 6:cis6:5 <ico-0 05502 st sencet ene warms sence 41,001,913 23,804,920 
; (3 ee Se ere oer 68,197,420 47,932,471 
1 to een Se I NIN cia a cclecisinrcinaa dey ane 4@ tre see emmwieiee< 6,399,697 10,295,746 
ment 16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable.............eeeeeeeees 54,042,314 48,296,711 
; 17, Net balance receivable from agents and conductors..............- 43,233,382 44,116,934 
rom 18, Miscellaneous accounts receivable ......--.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 145,908,811 138,585,154 
eMC: MMR 6 0 cho: crots) siqrarsid a: 4itoere, ele .40isioe Walaa a maletelele 308,382,509 294,516,547 
, 20, Interest and dividends receivable. .........ccceccsccccscceccccccs 42,134,101 40,954,888 
m1s- I I Se coo og: cnc cavars siak NBO Ne ROS RO weeine eames 2,607,796 2,066,290 
re ol RE CCTM oo 6. 6 shar a ois. eerste Wewiele HOM wa hee eReNwE SS 4,357,316 5,882,529 
vera 23 Total current aseets (Items 11 10 22). cc scccsccvcsciesucwes 1,059,570,842 982,739,138 
rade 
sur- Selected Liability Items 
‘ nl 24. Funded debt maturing within six months*............00eeeeeeeeee 43,880,608 81,472,290 
add- 25, ee EE EEE OES ETE LE Pee eee ee 319,083,337 346,040,954 
: 26. Traffic and car-service balances payable...........-.s-eeceeeeeee 69,960,622 68,198,097 
com- 4 Audited accounts and wages payable............ceeeeeeeeeeeees 224,138,629 202,081,423 
sory > Miscellaneous accounts NE 27.16) ai's: aan exdnev ew yeigt Aye era eral arora Sats 55,337,397 62,924,603 
0 Interest matured nctan § Satara dt Aisl oica'e 5464 elle Bate elbias oe WAG ae eee 299,049,790 219,867,817 
: - anes I I 5-2) gs) Graig iw: Gharw ni elon big vies eipora roe ee 13,754,094 13,397,816 
r of = Funded debt matured unpaid ...........cecesceccccesceccecceece 275,628,721 97,942,375 
t the o POMALUNEG GivVIGONGS GECIATED .... 22. cecsccscerescssecioeecscee. 10,597,512 5,868,309 
a Seen On (NN SUI 0a: 6: 5 06-0 /0,0:6) are: ww 0e avalerare WOE BIW S86 92,286,934 96,971,673 
con- DN DEI cs ianccvscsacnesserevenenmmontaatons 22,540,376 20,368,697 
t to Re TON CUPEDE UMNEIE oie c-s sos sivinidvic a Soo ais wih o.ote eawaioecwoes 22,230,755 22,040,498 
until 46. Total current liabilities (Items 25 to 35).........ceceeeeeeees 1,404,608,167 1,155,702,262 
f the that iqucludes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
orth. in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 
10W- =" obligations which mature less than two years after date of issue. 
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locomotives and eight new electric loco- 
motives were installed in service in the 
first seven months this year. The railroads 
in the first seven months of 1933 installed 
one new steam locomotive, and 34 in the 
corresponding period in 1932. Freight cars 
or locomotives leased or otherwise ac- 
quired are not included in the above figures. 


P. W. A. Sells Railroad Securities 


The Public Works Administration, in 
announcing the creation of a revolving fund 
from which new allotments may be made 
from the proceeds of sales of securities 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, states that two railroad issues 
which P. W.A. took at $2,404,000 in con- 
nection with loans for the purchase of 
railroad equipment were sold at $2,365,012, 
the highest bids, which were premium bids 
discounted for non-payment of the balance 
of the first year’s interest. The issues 
were equipment trust certificates of the 
Lehigh & New England and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. Chairman Jesse Jones of 
the R. F.C. has announced that that 
agency will soon sell other issues held 


by P.W.A. 


Employment Resulting from P.W.A. 
Loans 


The Public Works Administration has 
announced that the number of railroad em- 
ployes working in shops and rights of 
way on the construction and rehabilitation 
program financed by P.W.A. dropped from 
61,500 on July 14 to 57,000 on August 
25. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor reported 13,625 at 
work on July 14 on new cars and loco- 
motives being built in outside shops as a 
result of P.W.A. loans to railroad com- 
panies, and it is estimated that this number 
had increased to 16,000 by August 25, al- 
though reports of the actual number of 
men at work in their shops have not been 
received from the manufacturers. 


1. C. Crafts Vote on Unions 


In a referendum conducted by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, shop employees 
of the Illinois Central on August 30, chose 
to be represented by the standard unions in- 
stead of company unions. Machinists, boiler 
makers, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, 
electrical workers, carmen, firemen, oilers 
and coach cleaners were involved. This 
referendum under which employees choose 
between company and outside unions is the 
first large one conducted by the mediation 
board since its appointment. Requests for 
similar referenda among employees of 
other large carriers are being prepared by 
the American Federation of Labor. In the 
I. C. election, 9,000 employees were eligible 
to vote and approximately 90 per cent 
availed themselves of the privilege. 


1. C. C. to Reconsider Directorate 
Authorizations to H. W. deForest 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
re-opened for further consideration the pro- 
ceedings in which it has authorized Henry 
W. deForest to hold the positions of di- 
rector of the Southern Pacific, the Illinois 
Central, and the Delaware & Hudson and 
has assigned the case for hearing at Wash- 
ington on September 10 before Assistant 
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Director Burnside of the commission’s 
bureau of finance. The notice calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the three companies 
are major companies in different systems 
under the commission’s plan of consolida- 
tion and to a request by Walter E. Meyer, a 
stockholder of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
who had opposed the acquisition of con- 
trol of that company by the Southern 
Pacific. 


Additional Exhibitors at Track Supply 
Association 


Since the publication in the Railway Age 
of August 25, page 245, of the tentative 
list of companies who will participate in 
the exhibit of the Track Supply Associa- 
tion, coincident with the Roadmasters con- 
vention, at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on 
September 18-20, additional companies 
have arranged for exhibit space until the 
number of exhibitors now totals 33, in 
addition to eight non-exhibiting members. 
The additional companies which have ar- 
ranged for exhibits or membership since 
the publication of the earlier list include 
the following: 

Exhibiting Companies 
Chipman Chemical Company 
Eaton Manufacturing Company 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel Co. 

Nordberg Manufacturing Company 

Railroad Accessories Corporation 
Non-Exhibiting Companies 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

American Steel & Wire Company 

Creepcheck Co., Inc. 

Cullen-Friestedt Co. 

Fairmont Railway Motors 

The Ohio Power Shovel Company 


Mobile & Ohio and Employees Sign 
Agreement 


Officers of the Mobile & Ohio and repre- 
sentatives of 2,500 employees of that road 
have signed a temporary wage agreement 
which will be effective until March 31, 1935. 
It provides for a gradual restoration of 
half of the 20 per cent pay reduction put 
into effect during the past few years. 
A five-per cent increase already made will 
continue in force until October 1, when 
another 2% per cent will be added. On 
January 1, 1935, another 2% per cent will 
be added, making the total increase 10 per 
cent. That rate will prevail until March 
31, 1935, when there will be further ne- 
gotiations with the National Mediation 
Board, which still maintains jurisdiction 
over the dispute. A threatened strike 
scheduled for August 21 was averted when 
the board, on August 17, accepted juris- 
diction. 


Wage Statistics for June 


Class I railways, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a total of 
1,054,426 employees as of the middle of 
the month of June. This was 96,894, 
or 10.12 per cent, greater than the number 
reported for June, 1933. The total compen- 
sation for the month was $129,533,847. The 
total number of hours paid for was 13.27 
per cent greater and the total compensation 
12.22 per cent greater in June, 1934, than 
in June, 1933. A comparison of the num- 
ber of employees who received pay during 
the month with the total hours paid for 
shows an increase from 173 hours per em- 
ployee in June, 1933, to 180 in June, 1934, 
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or 4 per cent. In the case of machinists, 
the increase was from 148 to 166 hours, 
or 12.2 per cent. The total number of em- 
ployees who received pay during the month 
was 1,164,707, an increase of 90,056 as 
compared with June, 1933. 


Railroads Deny Extension of Drought 
Relief Rates 


Reduced emergency freight rates on live- 
stock feed, water and cattle to be shipped 
to grazing areas will not be extended, the 
President’s Drought Relief Committee has 
been advised by H. G. Taylor, chairman of 
the Association of Western Railway Exec- 
utives. The President’s committee on Au- 
gust 17 requested that the emergency re- 
ductions be extended. This request was con- 
sidered at a meeting of the railroad execu- 
tives in Chicago on August 28. Following 
this meeting, the committee was notified 
that the request had been denied. The 
present reduced rates expire with Sep- 
tember 4. 

Emergency freight tariffs providing re- 
duced rates on hay, coarse grains, live- 
stock feeds and livestock were issued June 
2, effective June 4. These reductions were 
extended each month, the last extension 
being made on August 4. 

The reduced rates applying in the west- 
ern territory provided a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion on hay, 33% per cent reduction on 
grains and mixed feeds and 50 per cent 
on water. The reductions also included 
85 per cent of the rate on outbound cattle 
to other grazing areas and 15 per cent of 
the regular rate on the return movement. 


Beatty Again Urges Rail Unification 
in Canada 


E. W. Beatty, president and chairman of 
the Canadian Pacific, in Vancouver this 
week again expressed his belief in joint 
management of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific as a solution for Canada’s 
railway difficulties. Mr. Beatty did not 
favor the absorption of the government line 
by the Canadian Pacific. He urged instead 
a partnership agreement under which there 
would be no interference with the owner- 
ship of either company. 

Net earnings of the properties jointly 
operated, Mr. Beatty said, would be di- 
vided in agreed proportions between the 
two properties. Both would apply these 
revenues to the payment of interest charges 
and other obligations. Mr. Beatty said 
that railway employees would find a “regu- 
larity and security of employment which, 
under present conditions, is denied them. 

“There would,” he continued, “be no ques- 
tion of one company securing an advantage 
at the expense of the other, because they 
would be a unit for operating purposes, and 
therefore each company would have a com- 
mon interest in the profits from operation. 

“Out of each dollar earned, the individual 
companies would receive an agreed and fair 
proportion, and, their interests in the result 
being joint, constructive or unfair practices 
would be impossible. The savings have 
been estimated at a figure which is, I think, 
conservative, because our own experience 
in the last four years has indicated very 
clearly the extent that economies are pos- 
sible once they are definitely explored. 

“We still have before us a great task 
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of extending, unifying and perfecting the 
transportation organization of this country, 
To do so will require the investment of 
comparatively large amounts of capital, In 
addition, there is nothing which commends 
itself to me as being a more important task 
than to find means of cheapening the cost 
of transportation in Canada.” 

“The railway situation in this country 
is unsound and unhealthy,” Mr. Beatty 
continued. “I do not know why we should 
continue to be sick just because we have 
heretofore’ been able to pay the doctor's 
bills. 

“Lines of railway paralleling each other 
by thousands of miles, each one more than 
adequate to provide for the entire volume 
of traffic throughout that area represent 
an economic error of the gravest type, 
Two half-empty trains leaving one city 
to go to another city are perfect examples 
of economic folly and the spending of two 
dollars to provide transportation which 
would be paid for with one dollar is eco- 
nomic nonsense. Despite the truth of these 
statements there still remain in this coun- 
try hundreds of miles of railway to be con- 
structed, thousands of opportunites to run 
new trains, and room for the use of mil- 
lions of dollars of new railway capital in 
many—and particularly not fully developed 
—parts of the country. We waste from 
fifty to seventy-five million dollars a year 
in the operation of unnecessary railway 
facilities, and I find it impossible to be- 
lieve that the people of Canada will con- 
tinue to accept economic waste on that 
scale merely because they fear some insub- 
stantial bogey of too great power for a 
single corporation. 

“We are at present deeply concerned 
with measures to undo so far as may be 
possible what has been ill-done. I have 
suggested that the situation is so serious 
as to require the most complete correction 
and that minor efforts to alleviate the 
trouble will prove insufficient. Until pub- 
lic opinion is ready to accept what I believe 
to be this logical view, the railways will 
continue to pool services and in other ways 
eliminate expense by co-operation, as fat 
and as fast as they find practicable. 

“T have held these views for more than 
15 years and frankly, I wish I did not 
hold them. Nothing would give me more 
satisfaction than the conviction that our 
great railway companies could by joint co- 
operation measures, in fair competition and 
under proper regulation, follow their i- 
dividual course. make their great contribu- 
tion to the upbuilding of this Dominion, 
and still not waste millions of public and 
private moneys in dual and unnecessary 
operations.” 


Passenger Fare Hearings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned its investigation of passenger 
fares and surcharges for hearing before 
Commissioner Porter and Examiner Koch 
at Washington, D. C., on November 16. 
In the interest of economy of time and 
expense to all concerned, the commission 
will avail itself of the voluminous data m 
respect of passenger service, fares, and 
costs and Pullman service, charges, and 
costs which are now being compiled under 
direction of the federal coordinator 0 
transportation and, at the hearing, will 
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hear a Witness qualified to offer and ex- 
plain exhibits containing summarizations 
of such data for the period during and 
nce 1923. It will. also hear Director 
Lorenz, of its Bureau of Statistics, who 
will offer and be prepared to explain ex- 
hibits of a general nature, showing for the 
same period such data as passenger-miles 
per train-mile and per car-mile, passenger 
and freight operating revenues and ex- 
penses, etc., on Class I railroads in total, 
by district, and on the principal individual 
roads. 

The fact that the foregoing witnesses 
will offer testimony as indicated is not to 
be understood as precluding any railroad 
or groups of railroads, or any one interest- 
ed, from offering such testimony as may be 
desired and helpful to the commission. In 
order to determine the advisability of hold- 
ing hearings at places other than Washing- 
ton, D. C., request is made upon all parties 
desiring to be heard that they advise the 
commission of such desire not later than 
October 1, 1934. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tye CHILEAN STATE RAILWAYS con- 
template buying 10 locomotives of the 4-8-4 
type. 


Tue Missourt SoUTHERN, reported in 
the Railway Age of May 12 as inquiring 
for a locomotive, has ordered a 70-ton, 
500-hp., double-unit Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive for combination road and switching 
service from the Plymouth Locomotive 
Works, division of the Fate-Root-Heath 
Company, Plymouth, Ohio. Delivery will 
be made about November 15. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 
320 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at Porter, Ind., from the American Bridge 
Company. 


THE St. Lours SouTHwEsTERN has 
ordered 850 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge at Rob Roy, Ark., from the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Company. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT has awarded 
4 contract to the Harmer Steel Products 
& Supply Co., Portland, Ore., for furnish- 
ing new 90-Ib. tie plates and certain other 
track material for use in relocating about 
five miles of the main line of the Spokane 
Portland & Seattle in the vicinity of the 
Bonneville dam in Oregon. About five 
Carloads of these materials will be required. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


oe PaciFIc Etectric has accepted de- 
Nery of nine 26-passenger motor coaches 
‘om the Twin Coach Corporation. 
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Supply Trade 





P. H. Birckhead has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Bucyrus- 
Erie Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
in charge of domestic and foreign sales. 


Arthur H. Smith, special representa- 
tive of railroad sales in the East for the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company has 
resigned to become associated with the 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., in its railway sales department, 
with headquarters at New York. Mr. 
Smith has been actively connected with 
railway sales since 1912, having been in 
the service of the Railroad Supply Com- 
pany and the Railroad Materials Corpor- 
ation previous to his connection with the 
Youngstown Company. A photograph of 
Mr. Smith and a sketch of his career were 
published in the Railway Age of May 12, 
1934, 


John C. Dilworth, for many years 
associated with the Dilworth Porter Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has severed his asso- 
ciation with that company and has joined 
the sales force of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, as manager of railway sales 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh. Mr. Dil- 
worth will handle for the Carnegie Steel 
Company all railway specialties and sup- 


John C. Dilworth 


plies, a line with which he has been in close 
touch throughout his industrial career. He 
was graduated in 1905 from Sheffield Sci- 
entific School of Yale University, and also 
attended Shadyside Academy in Pittsburgh 
and St. Paul’s Preparatory school. Mr. 
Dilworth went with the Dilworth Porter 
Company immediately after his graduation 
from Yale and for years was in the oper- 
ating department of the industry, later tak- 
ing up the sales end. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on September 17 will 
assume all sales and engineering of the 
products of its subsidiary, The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Company, Rochelle, Ill., and 
will establish an internal combustion loco- 
motive section of its sales department, in 
charge of H. H. Perry as manager, 
assisted by H. V. Huleguard. Mr. Perry 
is now vice-president and general manager, 
and Mr. Huleguard sales manager of The 
Whitcomb Locomotive Company. The new 
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section will handle all sales of Baldwin 
and Whitcomb internal combustion loco- 
motives of all sizes, and sales of electric 
locomotives except to public service rail- 
roads. Whitcomb domestic sales agents 
will continue to sell in the name of Whit- 
comb, and the Whitcomb plant will con- 
tinue the manufacture of Whitcomb prod- 
ucts at ‘Rochelle, in charge of Thomas H. 
Mars as superintendent. Orders for re- 
pair parts, and the servicing of Whit- 
comb products in the field, will be handled 
at Rochelle by L. W. Wrenn as Baldwin 
sales correspondent. 


Code Authority Approved 


The National Recovery Administration 
has announced its approval of the method 
of selecting the personnel of the Code 
authority for the locomotive appliance in- 
dustry as follows: M. Schiller, vice-presi- 
dent, The Superheater Company, New 
York City; Henry Jude, assistant sales 
manager Consolidated Ashcroft-Hancock 
Company, Inc., New York City; Elliott 
Curtiss, president, U. S. Metallic Packing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and G. W. 
Alcock, assistant secretary, Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, Inc., New York City. 


Trade Practice Complaints Committee 
for Car Appliance Industry 


The National Recovery Administration 
has approved a plan of organization and 
procedure for the trade practice complaints 
committee of the railway car appliances 
industry, a division of the fabricated metal 
products and manufacturing and metal fin- 
ishing and metal coating industry. The 
members of the committee now authorized 
to proceed with the adjustment of trade 
practices are: S. L. Beymer, treasurer of 
the Hutchins Car Roofing Company, De- 
troit, Mich.; G. N. DeGuire, president of 
the Ajax Hand Brake Company, New 
York; C. D. Jenks, president of the Chi- 
cago-Cleveland Roofing Company, Chicago; 
and A. C. Moore, president of the Chicago 
Railway Equipment Company, Chicago 


OBITUARY 


R. J. Himmelright, vice-president of 
the General Refractories Company, New 
York, died on August 30 in a hospital at 
Perth, Ontario. Mr. Himmelright was born 
at Wadsworth, Ohio, 51 years ago and 
was graduated in 1908 from Purdue Uni- 
versity with the degree of mechanical en- 
gineer. While at Purdue he specialized in 
railroad work and following his graduation 
entered the service of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern as a special apprentice. 
He then entered the service of the Locomo- 
tive Stoker Company as mechanical ex- 
pert. In 1913 he went with the American 
Arch Company as traveling engineer and 
subsequently served successively as assist- 
ant to the manager of the service depart- 
ment, and then as manager of that de- 
partment until March 1918, when he was 
elected vice-president in charge of the serv- 
ice and road development work in the 
United States and Canada. Mr. Himmel- 
right left the service of the American 
Arch Company in 1927 and was one of 
the founders of the Railroad department 
of the General Refractories Company, 
serving since that time as vice-president of 
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that company, and also represented as 
manufacturers’ agent in the Eastern part 
of the United States the Wilson Engineer- 
ing Corporation, the Illinois Railway 
Equipment Company, the Standard Car 
Truck Company and the Graham-White 





R. J. Himmelright 


Sander Corporation. He had for many 
years taken an active part in the affairs 
of the June conventions at Atlantic City, 
N. J., having served as a member of the 
executive committee of the Railway Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association and was a 
member of a number of clubs affiliated 
with the railroad interests. 


Construction 





City or St. Louts.—This city is contem- 
plating the expenditure of $250,000 for 
completing the painting and repairing of 
the St. Louis Municipal Bridge across the 
Mississippi river, which has a railroad deck. 
More than $59,000 has been spent on the 
repair and painting of this bridge since 
October, 1933. 


Een, Jorrer & Eastern.—A contract 
has been awarded to the Railroad Water 
and Coal Handling Company, Chicago, for 
the construction of a water softening plant 
at Joliet, Ill, having a capacity of 1,000 
gal. per minute. The plant will treat water 
obtained from the Illinois Waterway. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A_ contract for the 
elevation of the tracks and the complete 
elimination of four grade crossings in 
Elmira, N. Y., has been awarded to Sin- 
clair & Grigg, Philadelphia, Pa. The work 
will be started at once, commencing at 
South avenue, then proceeding to West 
Miller street, Main street and then complet- 
ing what remains to be done at the Le- 
France street crossing. This procedure is 
being followed, in order to avoid the clos- 
ing of the streets with the consequent in- 
convenience to highway traffic. With the 
railroad raised at these crossings, the main 
tracks leading out of Southport yard will 
be elevated gradually for a distance of 
approximately 3,800 ft. All details of this 
undertaking have been approved by the 
Public Service Commission of New York 
and will entail an expenditure on the part 
of the P.R.R. of about $280,000. 
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Financial 





Bancor & Aroostook. — Refinancing.— 
The directors of this company have called 
a special meeting of stockholders for Octo- 
ber 2 to vote on a plan for refinancing of 
bond issues falling due in 1935, 1937 and 
1939 by the issue of convertible bonds. 
The maturities are: $2,011,000 of Northern 
Maine Seaport bonds, due 1935; $866,000 
of Medford extension first mortgage bonds, 
due 1937, and $1,188,000 of St. John river 
extension first mortgage bonds and $1,122,- 
000 -Washburn extension first mortgage 
bonds, due 1939. 

“It is expected,” the company has an- 
nounced, “that satisfactory arrangements 
can be made with bankers to purchase 
$2,000,000 face value of the consolidated 
refunding mortgage bonds, stamped as con- 
vertible into common stock and subject to 
redemption, and the proceeds of such sale 
will be used by the company solely to pay 
off or purchase an equivalent face amount 
of 5 per cent bonds which mature in 1935, 
1937 and 1939. In due course the company 
will endeavor to make arrangements with 
bankers to exchange consolidated refunding 
mortgage bonds, stamped as _ convertible 
into common stock and subject to redemp- 
tion, for outstanding 5 per cent bonds 
which mature in 1937 and 1939; exchanges 
will be made on such terms and conditions 
as may be determined by the board of 
directors. If this plan of refinancing and/or 
retirement is consummated, even in part, 
interest costs to the company will be re- 
duced, and when the bonds are converted 
into common capital stock the financial 
structure of the company will become ma- 
terially improved by reason of a better 
balanced adjustment as between interest- 
bearing obligations and capital stock.” 

The directors will ask authority to pro- 
vide that all or any part of $2,985,000 con- 
solidated refunding mortgage bonds which 
may be certified by the trustee and deliv- 
ered to the company may be converted at 
any time into common stock at not less 
than $52.50 a share and to make similar 
arrangements for all or any part of $2,515,- 
000 consolidated refunding bonds now 
owned by the company. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Equipment Cer- 
tificates—A banking group headed by 
Stroud & Co., Inc., New York, is offering 
$1,200,000 of Chesapeake & Ohio equipment 
4 per cent temporary registered certificates, 
dated May 29, 1934, and maturing $150,000 
each six months from September 1, 1936, 
to March 1, 1940, dividends accruing from 
May 29, 1935. They are offered at 10014 
flat for all maturities. The certificates be- 
ing offered were purchased by the bankers 
from the R.F.C. 


Minneapotis & St. Louts.—Reorgani- 
zation.—Reorganization of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, in receivership since 1923, will 
be effected through aid of a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
A plan was approved at a meeting of the 
reorganization committee on August 31, 
and a resolution was passed asking the 
court to postpone for 60 days the sale 
set for September 5. A _ subcommittee, 
consisting of F. J. Lisman, W. W. Colpitts 
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and Philip Roosevelt, was appointed to 
effectuate the plan. This will be the firs 
railroad reorganization with the aid oj 
the R. F.C. The R. F.C. has agreed, sub. 
ject to the approval of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission and other proper con- 
ditions, to lend $4,750,000, to be secured 
by a closed first mortgage and a lien of 
$8,000,000 on the entire property of the 
successor corporation, which is to be or- 
ganized to take over substantially all of 
the property of the present company. The 
proceeds of this loan will be used to pay 
off receivers certificates at par and other 
obligations, such as preferred claims and 
the Merbian Junction-Albert Lea division 
bonds at a discount commensurate with the 
situation. The new company is to have 
ample working capital. The balance of 
the cash is to be used to pay organization 
expenses of the new company and all re- 
organization expense, which latter, how- 
ever, are subject to approval in the federal 
court, the R. F.C. and the I. C. C. Holders 
of the six other bond issues of the sys- 
tem are to receive non-cumulative adjust- 
ment bonds and common stock on a basis 
which has been arrived at by arbitration, 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—Defers In- 
terest—The trustees of this company have 
advised holders of Kansas City, Memphis 
& Birmingham bonds that it will be un- 
able to meet interest payments due on Sep- 
tember 1. The bonds matured March 1 


‘but interest has been paid to stave off 


foreclosure. The statement by the trus- 
tees reads in part as follows: 

“The undersigned, trustees of St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Co., debtor, have 
given careful consideration to the question 
of the payment of interest on the above 
bonds for the six months ended September 
1, 1934, and in the present situation they 
do not feel that they would be justified in 
applying to the court at this time for 
authority to make this payment. 

“The recent wage increase, the possible 
burden of the pension act passed by the 
recent Congress, the uncertainty as to the 
imposition of additional taxes, in the nature 
of an occupational tax now proposed by 
an ordinance pending before the municipal 
council of the City of St. Louis on each 
railroad per mile for all tracks inside the 
city limits, and another proposed ordinance 
to assess a tax on gross incomes of all 
corporations and individuals, together with 
the destruction of crops as a result of the 
drouth in the Frisco territory, all make 
it impossible to foretell what the earnings 
will be. The trustees being unable to secure 
loans, it is absolutely necessary to conserve 
their cash to insure the payment of actual 
operating expenses.” 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Sept. 4 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 73.33 


Dividends Declared 


Beech Creek.—50c, quarterly, payable October 1 
to holders of record September 15. ae Cas 
Lackawanna R. R. of New Jersey.—4 Per “~ 
Guaranteed, $1.00, quarterly, payable October 1 
holders of record September 8. ber 
Old Colony.—$1.75, quarterly, payable Octo! 
1 to holders of record September 15. - 
Philadelphia & Srensen.—93.20, quarterly, ' y 
able October 10 to holders of record October 1. 


35.48 36.88 47.57 


74.26 72.15 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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SUPER-POWER 


LOCOMOTIVES 
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® A study of actual operating data on one road showed that Super-Power Locomotives 


reduced operating costs 34%. 


Decreased Fuel Consumption of 37.1% (Per 1000 Gross Ton Miles) Was An 
Important Element In This Operating Saving. 


SUPER-POWER LOCOMOTIVES PRODUCE MAXIMUM GROSS TON 
MILES PER TRAIN HOUR WITH MINIMUM FUEL CONSUMPTION 
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Railway 
Officers 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


P. J. Stock, assistant to the comptroller 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary, with headquarters as before at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


OPERATING 


Manuel Hernandez, acting superintend- 
ent of the Vera Cruz Terminal Company, 
Vera Cruz, Mex., has been appointed 
superintendent. 





William J. Whalen, trainmaster on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Dubuque, Ia., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
the Iowa division, with headquarters at 
Perry, Iowa, succeeding Ray C. Dodds, 
who has been transferred to the Kansas 
City Terminals, where he replaces J. F. 
Anderson, deceased. John H. Stewart, 
chief clerk in the general offices at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to trainmaster of 
the Kansas City division, with headquarters 
at Ottumwa, Iowa, succeeding H. C. Mun- 
son, who has been transferred to Du- 
buque, succeeding Mr. Whalen. 


MECHANICAL 


W. L. Boggs has been appointed road 
foreman of engines for the Erie with head- 
quarters at Meadville, Pa., succeeding F. 
M. Steele, retired. 


The motive power and equipment de- 
partments of the Buffalo and Syracuse 
and Utica divisions of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western have been consolidated. 
M. A. Quinn, master mechanic with head- 
quarters at Binghamton, N. Y., has been 
appointed master mechanic at Buffalo, 
N. Y. A. R. Manderson has been ap- 
pointed assistant master mechanic also at 
Buffalo. 


TRAFFIC 


E. G. Heberer, assistant general freight 
agent of the Litchfield & Madison, has 
been promoted to general freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Sam Jones, acting assistant freight 
traffic manager for the Seaboard Air Line, 
with headquarters at Tampa, Fla., has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic manager 
at the same point, suceeding J. W. Booth, 
deceased. The position of acting assistant 
freight traffic manager, Tampa, Fla., has 
been abolished. 


R. M. Mondragon, general agent on the 
Mexican Railway at Mexico City, Mex., 
has been promoted to general freight and 
passenger agent, with the same _ head- 
quarters, succeeding G. A. O’Brien, re- 
signed. J. F. Lecanda has been appointed 


RAILWAY AGE 


general agent at Mexico City, succeeding 
Mr. Mondragon. 


W. M. Carey, assistant general freight 
agent on the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, has been promoted to the newly-created 
position of assistant freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at Denver, 
Colo. T. K. Earley has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent at Denver 
to replace Mr. Carey. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Lorenzo Perez Castro, formerly exec- 
utive vice-president of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, has been appointed resi- 
dent engineer of the Mexican Railway, 
with headquarters at Mexico City, Mex., 
succeeding A. M. Willats, who has 
resigned. 


E. L. Potars, assistant engineer on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in charge 
of this company’s rail flaw detector car 
and formerly a division engineer on this 
road, has been promoted to district en- 
gineer maintenance of way, Lines West of 
the Missouri ‘River, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., succeeding E. H. Piper, who 
has been transferred to the operating 
department. 


H. L. Hunter, who was assistant en- 
gineer in charge of the recently completed 
track elevation project of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has been appointed office engineer 
in the chief engineer’s office at Topeka, 
Kan., succeeding W. A. Kingman, who 
has been appointed office engineer on the 
Middle division, with headquarters at New- 
ton, Kan. 


G. Voelkner, supervisor of telegraph 
and telephone of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana and the Belt Railway of Chicago, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
appointed to the newly-created position of 
signal and electrical engineer. He will also 
retain jurisdiction over communications. 
Mr. Voelkner entered the service of the 
Chicago & Western Indiana in June, 1908, 
as a switchboard operator at the. Forty- 
Eighth Street power plant at Chicago. In 
the following year he was advanced to 
foreman in charge of electrical mainte- 
nance and in 1910 he was appointed general 
foreman in charge of electrical construc- 
tion and maintenance. From 1912 to 1914 
Mr. Voelkner was in charge of all elec- 
trical work at the Clearing yard of the 
Belt Railway, which was then under con- 
struction. In 1915 he was made chief 
electrician of the Belt Railway, later also 
being placed in charge of the signal de- 
partment. He was promoted to supervisor 
of telegraph and telephone of the C.& 
W.I. and the Belt Railway in November, 
1933, and held this position until his recent 
appointment. 


OBITUARY 


James P. Houston, general manager of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., died there 
on September 3. Mr. Houston first entered 
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railway service with the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at the age of 10. In 1914 
he entered the employ of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, with which company he re. 
mained until his death. A photograph of 
Mr. Houston and a sketch of his railway 
career appeared in the Railway Age of 
November 11, 1933, in connection with his 
appointment as general manager. 


J. F. Anderson, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Kansas City Terminals of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo, 
died on August 8. 


Charles Patton, treasurer of the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific (part 
of the Southern), with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died in that city on Sep- 
tember 2, following a heart attack. Mr. 
Patton was born on December 12, 1857, at 
Covington, Ky., and entered railway serv- 
ice in 1874 as an office messenger with the 
Cincinnati Southern (now the C.N.0.& 
T.P.). In 1876 he was made chief clerk 
to the treasurer and in 1879 he was further 
advanced to assistant paymaster. Two years 
later Mr. Patton was promoted to pay- 
master and in 1894 he was appointed cash- 
ier. After serving as cashier and pay- 
master from 1895 to 1897, he was ad- 
vanced to treasurer in the latter year, 
which position he held until his death. 


J. W. Roberts, manager perishable 
traffic for the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters in New York, died in that city 
on September 5, as the result of a fall. 
Mr. Roberts was also president of the New 
York Traffic club. He was born at Buck- 
hannon, W. Va., on February 10, 1872, and 
was educated in the public and high schools 
and at Indiana College. He entered railway 
service in 1893 with the Lake Erie & West- 
ern (now part of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis), and remained with that com- 
pany until February, 1900. During the 
following three years he was in the service 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, and was then for a short time 
with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. During 
the time he served with these three com- 
panies, he was, successively, ticket agent, 
telegraph operator, freight house platform 
foreman, freight cashier, station agent, 
yard clerk, yardmaster, division and sys- 
tem car distributor, train dispatcher, and 
chief clerk to three different officers. In 
1904 Mr. Roberts entered the service of 
the Vandalia (now part of the Pennsyl- 
vania). He rose through successive pro- 
motions to the position of superintendent 
of car service in 1915. He later became 
general superintendent of passenger trans- 
portation, lines west of Pittsburgh, and 
superintendent of freight transportation, 
continuing in the latter position during 
Federal control. Upon the termination of 
Federal control, he became general super- 
intendent of transportation, Northwestern 
region, and in May, 1923, was appointed 
general superintendent of transportation 0 
the Eastern region. In 1928 he was ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president with head- 
quarters at the Pennsylvania’s Produce 
Terminal in New York. Later when the 
P.R.R. executive set-up was reorganize 
Mr. Roberts became traffic manager ™ 
charge of perishable freight. 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 
, begin on next left-hand page 
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IN FIRST COST IN MAINTENANCE’ IN HAULING COSTS 


In any locomotive the thing you buy is ability to pile up ton- 
miles at the lowest possible cost. 

This calls for high tractive effort to get started quickly and 
for the hard spots and for sustained capacity to provide 
speed over the road. 

That locomotive is most economical to operate and to main- 
tain that develops adequate power for average road conditions 
and utilizes the added power of The Locomotive Booster to 
start smoothly and quickly and to help over the hard spots. 


The Booster capitalizes idle weight and spare steam. 


dimensions of carefully selected ase avoid road failures and excessive maintenance. 


Franklin parts fit—in applying them there is no labor cost for fitting. They are built to original 
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DESIGN IS THE FIRST STEP 


IN AMERICAN ArRcH COMPANY SERVICE 


183,081 





363,145 298,545 


688,658 











3,547,245 





166,314 


There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 


3,998 1,790,187 


1s 





1,004,216 


ROM the drawing boards of the American 


Arch Company have come locomotive 


979,491 


arches for practically all of the locomotives 
now in service. 
This engineering service has also extended 


to research into improved brick, methods of 





support and radically different arch construc- 

tions. By concentrating on locomotive arches 

the American Arch Company has brought the the extended experience in servicing locomo- 

art to its present high state of development. tive arches that is so essential to economical 
While most important, this engineering arch brick performance. 

service is only one link in the chain of a Brick alone do not make an arch. From 

satisfactory Arch brick supply. American Arch Company you get all the other 


In addition, American Arch Company has elements that result in arch satisfaction. 





HARBISON-WALKER os AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


REFRACTORIES CO. eee 
Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists > » » 
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That is the average cost to you if we 
remanufacture your unserviceable 
superheater units, as compared to your 
buying new units. 





But even more important than the cost for 
this service is the fact that remanufactured 
superheater units, because they are rebuilt 
and rigidly inspected and tested like new 
units, do not endanger your train schedules 
through failure of faulty parts or affect the 
efficiency of locomotive performance. 


“Tey hs so 
317,897 


Should you consider repair methods, don’t 
forget that the return bends are subject to the 
pressure of the steam going to the cylinders 
and externally have to bear the impact of the 
blasts of hot, cinder-laden gases through the 
flues. Naturally, only the soundest construc- 
tion will withstand such gruelling punishment 
from the firebox. 


The 57,000 superheaters we have furnished 
the railroads give mute testimony that the 
only return bend which will stand up 8 to 10 
years is a return bend formed from the ends 
of the superheater tubing by the special ma- 
chine-forging process we use. Your unserv- 
iceable superheater units are remade the same 
way as new units by re-forging new return 
bends. Hence, they give the same kind and 
length of service as the original units gave 
you. 


14 ,ITS 
104,812 


448088 
687 ,487 


F086 
49,587 


I9F,OIC 
543,505 


Use the Elesco unit remanufacturing 
service for your unserviceable super- 
heater units—it is safe and reasonable 
in price. 











THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street <7 Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK us CHICAGO 


A-903 
Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Exhaust Steam Injectors °¢ Superheated Steam Pyrometers 
Superheaters « Feed Water Heaters «© American Throttles 
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September 8, 1934 


RAILWAY AGE 
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RAILROAD DIESELS 
FOR RAILROAD MEN 


104,563 
152,657 
598,332 


36,544 
60,098 
690,351 































































at: Actual operating data for one year's opera- 
ae perating year's op 
- tion for two different Alco 600 H. P. Diesel 
yes Locomotives on two different railroads 
ang Loco. #1 Loco. #2 
Hours operated 8082 71609 
238 Fuel oil, gals. 41893 39750 
4% Lub. oil, gals. 611 529 
Ae Cost of yearly overhaul in Man Hours 
. Diesel 194 hrs. 25714 his. 
age Mechanical including wheels turned 265 . 2492, 
$85 Electrical 112144 “ 61 
ane Total Man Hours 57114 “ 5684 
age Work done in two different shops, requiring no more 
: facilities than are on any railroad at the present time. 
a3 
AN, . * 
a This advertisement (No. 11 of a series) presents another 
$0 
oi of the many factors which, all combined, make the Alco 
. Diesel an outstanding purchase. 
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A Net Average , 
Saving of 2 2% 


1881 


NEW YORK 


Gnion Switch K Signal Co. 


N 21 cases where interlockings were consolidated, 
net average annual savings of 221% per cent were 
reported according to the A. R. A., Signal Section. 


Consolidation of two or more interlockings, by control- 
ling their functions from one location, is desirable from 
many standpoints, particularly in terminal areas. Traf- 
fic can be handled at much less cost and better coordi- 
nation of movements is achieved. » » » » » » 


“Union” engineers are available to cooperate with you 
in determining the engineering and economic phases 
of interlocking consolidation projects that your oper- 
ating conditions might require. » » » » » » » 
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